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A happy gathering for all but one! She, too, could enter 
into the fun if she could only understand the lively 
conversation. But she has a hearing loss she won’t have 
corrected. 

Do you know some one isolated from social life by an 
uncorrected loss of hearing? Help her by encouraging her 
to buy and wear—a hearing aid. Not just any hearing aid, 
of course, but one fitted to her individual pattern of hear- 
ing loss as shown by an audiometric test. Suggest a 
SONOTONE. 

There are SONOTONE offices in over 400 towns and cities 
i in the United States. Each one has a hearing Consultant 
trained to select and fit the hearing aid which best suits 
each pattern of loss. And there are over 300 possible com- 
binations of carefully selected elements from which to pro- 
duce this individual hearing aid. 

The service of the Sonotone Consultant continues help- 
fully after the hearing aid has been bought. He teaches the 
user to adjust the new instrument, helps solve any prob- 
lems which arise. And should repairs be needed, there is 
no waiting; an exchange of instrument is made imme- 
diately. 


For a helpful booklet on hearing aids fill out the coupon below. 
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RESURRECTION 


“All souls are equal,’ said my mountain friend 


“We think that some are small and others great 


Though variation seems to have no end, 

All spirits meet the same eternal fate. 
Untoward circumstance, perhaps disease, 
Oft holds a soul in cruel, hopeless thrall, 
While goodly heritage or fortune frees 
Another soul from bonds or prison wall 
Distinctions end as we approach the grave. 
Death levels all in undisputed sway. 

Then flesh of saint is like the flesh of knave, 
For all return to common dust and clay; 

And spirits freed from mortal fault and vice 
Will rise and share a common paradise. " 


HARRIS TAYLOR, 1865-1952 
President, Volta Speech Associati 
f e Deaf, 1920-1930 


Superintendent, Lexington Scho 
he Deaf, 1909-1935 
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The Sixty-Second Summer Meeting 


June 16-20, 1952 


N UNUSUAL circumstance marked the 
A sixty-second annual meeting of the 
Volta Speech Association for the Deaf—it 
was held in two locations instead of one. 
In advance of the meeting, some skepticism 
was expressed in regard to the wisdom of 
such an experiment, but its outcome left 
no room for doubt. The meeting was an 
unqualified success, both in the excellence 
of its program and the large attendance 
throughout. 

It has often been remarked that no pub- 
lished proceedings can do justice to a con- 
vention. This is doubly true when a large 
part of the program is devoted to demon- 
strations. These, while usually regarded 
(along with off-the-record conversations ) 
as the most important feature, do not lend 
themselves to a printed report. This fact is 
particularly unfortunate in the present in- 
stance, for the first portion of the Summer 
Meeting of 1952 consisted almost entirely 
of demonstration work and informal gath- 
erings. 

Registration began on Sunday after- 
noon, June 15, at the Clarke School for 
the Deaf, Northampton, Mass., and before 
the meeting opened the following morning 
it had become necessary to move to a 
larger auditorium at Smith College than 
the one originally chosen. The one disap- 
pointment of the week became apparent 
immediately: Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, Hon- 
orary President of the Association and 
President of the Board of Corporators of 
Clarke School, who had been scheduled to 
welcome the delegates, was ill and unable 
to be present. Dr. O’Connor, President of 
the Association, expressed the great regret 
of the audience, and a telegram of greet- 
ing to Mrs. Coolidge and wishes for her 
rapid recovery was sent to her later. Dr. 
Archibald V. Galbraith, Vice-President of 
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the Clarke School Board, extended a wel- 
come to all. Mr. George T. Pratt, Principal 
of Clarke School, outlined the organization 
of the school and the overall plan for the 
Northampton part of the meeting. 

The morning was devoted to the work of 
the Lower School. Miss Vivian Tilly, 
Teacher-in-Charge, and Misses Marjorie 
Magner and Mabel F. Miller of her staff 
presented first the work of a_ beginning 
class, then a class in its second year in 
school, and finally the highest class in the 
Lower School. There were numerous com- 
ments on the clear speech of the children, 
their ability to ask and answer questions, 
and their nenchalance in the use of hearing 
aids. Even the deafest children wore head- 
sets, obviously received some help from 
them, and rose to address the audience 
through the microphone of the public ad- 
dress system with confidence and poise. 

The same excellent quality continued 
through the demonstrations Monday after- 
noon and Tuesday morning, showing the 
work of the Midaie and Upper Schools. 
The topics for the Middle School program 
were Beginning Geography, Language, and 
Speech and Hearing, and the material cho- 
sen demonstrated a well-rounded under- 
standing of fundamentals and a fund of 
general information. The geography class 
not only demonstrated their understanding 
of geography but also their ability to read 
the lips of strangers from any part of the 
auditorium; the language class showed skill 
in technical grammar that made the audi- 
ence gasp; and the members of the class in 
speech and hearing (one of whom intro- 
duced Miss Mary Numbers, Teacher-in- 
Charge of the Middle School, to the audi- 
ence) not only possessed a foundation in 
history and social science but demonstrated 
a knowledge of how to combine their lip- 
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reading ability and their limited percep- 
tion of sound so as to improve their own 
speech and to get maximum results in un- 
derstanding the speech of others. In these 
demonstra ions Mis Numbers was assisted 
by Miss Margaret A. Kennedy and Mrs. 
Virginia H. Davenport. 

The Upper School demonstrations were 
under the supervision of Miss Dorothy 
Morris, Teacher-in-Charge. who was as- 
sisted by Mrs. Anne Small Miller and 
Mrs. Estelle Lacy Coakley. They dealt with 
Lipreading, Language. and the Use of a 
Modern Group Hearing Aid in Classroom 
Teaching. Again a wide spread of infor- 
mation was indicated, and an apparent ease 
of communication. One commentator re- 
marked that she never could find but one 
fault with Miss Morris's lipreading classes 

that they were so good that they tended 
to give one the impression that lipreading 
was easy, instead of admittedly one of the 
most difficult skills in the world! 

Clarke School set a standard of hospi- 
tality that has probably never been sur- 
passed, and seldom equalled, by any con- 
vention host in any year. One of the most 
delightful events was a picnic at North- 
ampton’s beautiful Look Park, to which all 
who had registered were invited. A won- 
derful beefsteak supper (each guest broiled 
his own steak over the coals), topped off 
by ice cream with the finishing touch of a 
decorating “V.” was followed by a half- 
hour’s entertainment by a Northampton 
men’s chorus, and then an illustrated lec- 
ture by Dr. Gordon Raisbeck of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. Dr. Raisbeck de- 
scribed some of the phenomenal things to 
be expected of the Transistor, that “Versa- 
tile Midget” introduced by Time Magazine 


in its issue of February 11, 1952. Dr, 
Raisbeck’s paper is unfortunately not avail- 
able for publication, but at least it can be 
said that the transistor seems destined to 
play a very important part in the hearing 
aids of the future, as well as in many other 
fields of importance to everybody. 

After the close of the program at noon 
on June 17, the visiting heads of schools 
from all parts of the country were luncheon 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Pratt at their home 
on the Clarke School campus, where they 
met the School’s faculty and Board of Cor- 
porators. 

* * * * 


In the above presentation of the Clarke 
School meeting, a fairly chronological or- 
der has been followed, but two important 
portions were skipped. One was the paper 
delivered on Monday by Dr. Clarence V. 
Hudgins, of the Clarke School Experimen- 
tal Phonetics Research Division. Being a 
prepared address rather than primarily a 
demonstration, this paper is happily avail- 
able for publication, and follows this in- 
troduction. 

The other event not mentioned above was 
the last number on the Northampton pro- 
gram—a panel discussion conducted by 
graduates of Clarke School. This special 
type of program has never before been 
undertaken by an organization dealing 
with the education of the deaf, and it 
aroused great interest. The parents in at- 
tendance (there were many) found it espe- 
cially inspirational—so much so that one 
father and mother of a deaf son have made 
a special contribution to assure the assem- 
bling, publication, and distribution of the 
remarks made by the various participants. 





SENTENCES SPOKEN WITH CORRECT RHYTHM have a 3 to | advantage for being 
understood by listeners as compared with those spoken with abnormal rhythm. . . . In 
order to teach speech rhythm, or to guide the child in the proper accentuation and 
grouping of syllables within the phrase, a system of rhythm symbols is essential. 
Every teacher recognizes the value of a phonetic transcription system which serves as 
a guide in learning the individual speech sounds and in putting them into syllabic and 
verbal combinations. It is equally essential that we have a symbolic system for repre- 
senting the accent patterns which determine the rhythm of the phrase. This sym- 
bolic system should be simple and standardized in the same sense that the phonetic 
system is standardized for any given school. It should be used from the early begin- 
ning of speech training and continued throughout the school. 


—C. V. Hupains. 
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THE RESEARCH PROGRAM IN SPEECH AT THE 
CLARKE SCHOOL' 


By C. V. Hupeins, Px.D. 


of the deaf has followed two general 
lines of approach: First, a number of com- 
parative studies have been made in which 
the speech of deaf children and that of 
normally hearing children have been com- 
pared. Several types of problems have been 
considered under this general category: 
(a) The problem of speech breathing and 
breath control; (b) Voice production and 
the general problem of vocal attack; (c) 
Precision of articulation of vowels and 
consonants; and (d) Speech rhythm, and 
the general problems of grouping and ac- 
centuation of syllables into larger combi- 
nations. The second general line of ap- 
proach has been that of making detailed 
analyses of the speech of deaf children to 
determine and to classify the types of er- 
rors that occur and to study the effects of 
these errors upon intelligibility. All of 
these approaches are intimately related, of 
course, and it is not possible to make a 
sharp distinction between them. Most of 
the studies have been published and are 
familiar to some of you. Others are in the 
form of unpublished theses in our files. 

The methods of investigation have been 
those of experimental phonetics. A_ well 
equipped phonetics laboratory that enables 
us to study speech from both the physio- 
logical and the acoustic methods is avail- 
able. By the physiological method is meant 
an analysis of the physiological, or motor, 
processes of speech. This has been called 
the motor phonetic approach. By the 
acoustic method is meant the analysis of 
the acoustic aspects of speech, the sounds 
that make up the speech stream. Thus, by 
employing the two methods, it is possible 
to analyze both the processes and the prod- 
uct of these processes. 

It is difficult to summarize a program of 
20 years covering a wide range of subjects 
unless some basic aspect of speech is se- 
lected upon which such a discussion may 
hinge. It seems to me that the phrase of- 
fers the best possibility as the basic aspect 


Ta. program of research in the speech 


7A summary of the talk delivered at the Summer 
Meeting of the Volta Speech Association, Northamp- 
ton, Mass., June 16, 1952, 
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of speech. I have chosen, therefore, to talk 
about the phrase and to discuss the re- 
search program, and some of the findings 
in relation to it. 

Why the phrase? First of all the phrase 
is a complete phonetic unit. It is, further- 
more, the largest phonetic unit; it is the 
complete speech act. The experts often dis- 
agree concerning the nature and the iden- 
tity of other units of speech such as the 
syllable, the “elements” of individual 
sounds. They may even disagree as to 
whether a sound is a consonant or a vowel, 
but they all agree on the phrase. It is de- 
fined as the unit of speech that is spoken 
on a single movement of expiration. Gram- 
matically, the phrase expresses a complete 
thought; phonetically, however, it may be 
composed of nonsense syllables grouped 
together and bonded by the slow movement 
of breathing out. Obviously the phrase may 
vary in length from a single syllable 
(rarely) to as many words as can be ut- 
tered on a single breath. Normally we do 
not speak in single syllables, nor do we 
allow the breath to become exhausted be- 
fore renewing it. The meaning of the ma- 
terial spoken usually determines the phrase 
length. We find a convenient place for a 
breath pause and begin a new phrase. In 
reading prose, or in ordinary conversation, 
phrases are irregular in length with no pre- 
determined length prescribed. In reading 
or reciting poetry, on the other hand, the 
phrase lengths are regular and the length 
of line usually determines the length of the 
phrase. 


Let us look at an example of the phras- 
ing movement as it occurs in the speech of 
a normally hearing individual. Figure 1, 
upper set of tracings, shows the breathing 
(phrasing) movements during two read- 
ings of a 90-syllable paragraph. The lower 
tracings show the phrasing movements of 
a deaf pupil reading the same paragraph. 
The tracings were obtained by means of 
the kymograph which recorded the move- 
ments of the body wall at two levels, the 
lower chest, and the mid-abdomen during 
normal quiet breathing and during speech. 
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FIGURE 1 


THE UPPER RECORD STRIP SHOWS THE SPEECH BREATHING 
SPEAKER WHILE READING A 90-SYLLABLE PARAGRAPH. 


(PHRASING) OF A NORMAL 
RECORDS WERE OBTAINED AT TWO 


TRUNK LEVELS SIMULTANEOUSLY. THE THREE LOWER RECORD STRIPS SHOW THE SPEECH 
BREATHING RECORDS OF A DEAF PUPIL READING THE SAME PARAGRAPH. THE RECORDS 


WERE OBTAINED AT YEARLY INTERVALS BEGINNING IN 


1948 WHEN THE PUPIL WAS 12 


YEARS, 6 MONTHS OF AGE. 


It is of interest to note the change in the 
form of the breathing movements as the 
speakers shift from quiet breathing to 
speech breathing. The tracings for speech 
breathing show the rapid intake of breath 
(rise of the tracings) followed by rela- 
tively slow movement of expiration. The 
respiratory cycles mark the phrasing move- 
ments in speech breathing. The normal 
speaker reads the 90-syllable paragraph in 
five phrases which vary in length. The 
time for the entire paragraph is 23 sec- 
onds. At the end of the final phrase quiet 
breathing is resumed. The tracings of the 
breathing movements of the deaf pupil are 
somewhat similar to those of the normal 
speaker but there are some obvious dif- 
ferences. The phrases of the former are 
more regular, but shorter in length. The 
deaf speaker requires 12 phrases for the 
paragraph instead of five. The deaf sub- 
ject spoke more slowly, requiring 43 sec- 
onds for the paragraph. The amplitude of 
the respiratory movements of the two 
speakers are about the same in spite of 
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the fact that the deaf subject required 
many more phrases for the task. This 
points up the fact, commonly observed, 
that deaf children expend considerably 
more breath in speaking than do normal 
speakers.* 

The tracings of the normal speaker are 
typical of the phrasing movements in nor- 
mal speech and will serve to illustrate 
what we mean by the phrase. There are 
two important characteristics of the phrase 
that we may well consider in discussing 
the findings of the research program rela- 
tive to the speech of the deaf. 

First of all it should be noted that the 
phrasing movement does not appear in its 
perfected form at the beginning of speech 
development. On the contrary, it undergoes 
a rather lengthy period of development in 
much the same manner as do other aspects 
of speech. This is true of normally hearing 
children as well as of the deaf. The im- 

2Hudgins, 0. V., A comparative study of the speech 


coordinations of deaf and normal subjects. Jour. 
Genetic Psychol. 1934, 44, 3-48. 
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maturity of phrasing can be observed in the An example of the developmental proc- 
speech efforts of small hearing children. — ess of phrasing in normal children is shown 
Their phrases are short, often interrupted in Figure.2. Here are shown the speech 
in the middle of a word for breath pauses. breathing movements of five subjects rang- 
They often try to talk on the breath in- ing in age from 6 to 20 years. Each speaker 
take during these early stages, especially was required to perform a rather exacting 
during the recitation of nursery rhymes task, namely, that of counting verbally the 
and in singing. The phrasing of young deaf beats of a metronome, beating at the rate 
children starts off at a still more primitive of 72 per minute. Tracings were obtained 
level. Often they speak in phrases of sin- of the breathing movements at the lower 


gle syllables. chest and at the mid-abdominal levels. The 
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FIGURE 2 
SPEECH BREATHING RECORDS OF NORMAL HEARING SUBJECTS SELECTED AT TWO-YEAR 
INTERVALS BEGINNING WITH A CHILD OF 6 YEARS. THE SUBJECTS WERE INSTRUCTED TO 
COUNT THE BEATS OF A METRONOME SET AT A TEMPO OF 72 BEATS PER MINUTE. 
THE TRACINGS, TAKEN FROM TWO LEVELS OF THE TRUNK: PC, LOWER CHEST; PE, MID- 
ABDOMEN, SHOW THE GRADUAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE PHRASING MOVEMENT AND 
CONTROL OVER THE BREATHING PROBLEM, AS A FUNCTION OF AGE. (FROM A STUDY BY 
MARY E. WOOTEN, “PHRASING IN THE SPEECH OF CHILDREN,” AN UNPUBLISHED THESIS 
ON FILE IN THE DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY AT OBERLIN COLLEGE, OBERLIN, OHIO.) 
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task was purposively made difficult by pac- 
ing the counting at a relatively rapid rate 
in order to show how subjects of differ- 
ent ages managed their breathing. The 
high degree of irregularity of phrasing, 
and the almost total absence of breath con- 
trol is shown in the tracings obtained from 
the younger children. This irregularity 
gradually disappears with age. The rec- 
ords of the older subjects indicate a com- 
plete control over the problem of breathing 
and speaking. They are able to group the 
spoken digits into properly managed breath 
groups and to renew the breath supply at 
convenient points while still following the 
tempo. 

The irregular, short phrases of the 
smaller children do not mean that they 
are not speaking in phrases. It does mean 
that they have not yet gained full command 
of the problem of speaking and breathing 
under the circumstances of the prescribed 
task. This command is achieved over a 
relatively long developmental period. 

There is an object lesson here for teach- 
ers of the deaf. The facts suggest that we 
nged to give more positive attention to the 
problem of phrasing during the early de- 
velopmental stages of speech of our chil- 
dren. Special methods of guiding the de- 





velopment of phrasing will aid in establish- 
ing speech breathing habits that will 
provide a better foundation for a more 
natural speech development. The matter 
of phrasing cannot be left to chance any 
more than the development of consonants 
and vowels. 

The speech breathing of three deaf pu- 
pils aged 10, 12, and 16 years are shown 
in Figure 3. The subjects were reading 
the same 90-syllable test paragraph as that 
read by the subjects shown in Figure 1, 
and the tracings were obtained in the same 
manner. The tracings show a rather primi- 
tive level of phrasing development even at 
their age level. The movements are short, 
and indicate a complete lack of breath con- 
trol that is characteristic of the speech of 
many deaf children. The number of 
phrases required for repeating the para- 
graph seems to be out of all proportion. 
There is no evidence here that phrasing 
develops with age although records of in- 
dividual pupils taken over a period of years 
show a decided improvement in the han- 
dling of the speech breathing problem. 
There are wide variations among a school 
population as to achievement in speech de- 
velopment whether it is measured in terms 
of speech intelligibility or in terms of 
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FIGURE 3 
SPEECH BREATHING (PHRASING) MOVEMENTS OF THREE DEAF PUPILS AGED 10, 12, AND 16 
YEARS. THE PUPILS WERE READING THE SAME 90-SYLLABLE TEST PARAGRAPH AS THAT 


READ BY THE SUBJECTS IN FIGURE 1. 


TRACINGS WERE OBTAINED FROM THE LOWER 


CHEST AND THE MID-ABDOMEN DURING THE READING. 
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speech breathing coordinations. Deaf chil- 
dren, however, rarely achieve a level of 
complete control over the speech breath- 
ing processes. Excessive expenditure of 
breath and relatively short phrases are 
characteristic of their speech. 

Rawlings® in an investigation conducted 
in this laboratory studied the breathing co- 
ordinations of deaf and normal hearing 
subjects to determine the relative amount 
of breath exchanged during speech and 
quiet breathing. He showed that while 
normal speakers use approximately the 
same amount of breath in a given period 
of time whether breathing quietly or speak- 
ing in a conversational tone, deaf children 
consume considerably more breath while 
speaking. 

It is generally agreed that one of the 
causes of excessive expenditure of breath 
on the part of deaf children during speech 
is the maladjusted glottis as indicated by 
the breathy voices and other symptoms. 
The situation is similar to that of the forced 
whisper of a normal speaker in which the 
glottis is only partly closed and during 
which considerably more breath is expend- 
ed than in normal speech. When the vocal 
cords are not properly brought together 
during the effort to produce a tone a con- 
siderably greater velocity of air is required 
in order to activate them. Thus, in speak- 
ing, the deaf child is operating at a low 
level of efficiency as compared with a nor- 
mal speaker, since only a portion of the 
relatively high level of physical energy ex- 
erted by the breathing mechanism is con- 
verted into tonal energy.* 

To summarize, the phrasing movement 
undergoes a lengthy developmental period 
in the speech of normally hearing subjects 
as well as in deaf children. This develop- 
ment takes the form of modifying the 
breathing coordinations to accommodate 
to the speech needs. The length of the 
spoken phrase is determined by two fac- 
tors: (a) the relative efficiency of convert- 
ing breathing energy into speech energy. 
and (b) the meaning of the spoken mate- 
rials. For normal speakers the meaning of 
the spoken materials is the important factor 


3Rawlings, C. G., A comparative study of the move 
ments of the breathing muscles in speech and in quiet 
breathing of deaf and normal subjects. Amer. Ann. 
Deaf, 1935, 80, 147-156; and 1936, 31, 136-150. 

‘This prob'em is discussed in some detail in Hudg- 
ins, C. V.. Voice production and breath control in the 


speech of the deaf. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1937, 338-363 
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rather than the actual necessity for renew- 
ing the breath supply. The excessive ex- 
penditure of breath on single sounds on 
the part of deaf speakers, on the other 
hand, tends to reduce the length of their 
phrases; and the necessity for renewing the 
breath supply, rather than the meaning of 
the materials, is the important factor in de- 
termining phrase length. Deaf children 
improve with age in this respect but rarely 
reach a point of complete control over the 
speech-breathing situation. There is no 
reason, however, to assume that complete 
control is impossible. 

A second important characteristic of the 
phrase is that it embodies all of the essen- 
tials of speech rhythm. In fact it must be 
said that speech rhythm, if it exists at all, 
depends upon the pattern of the accentua- 
tion and the grouping of syllables and 
words within the phrase. The phrase is 
not merely a group of syllables strung to- 
gether, each one uttered with an equal de- 
gree of force or stress, and each one having 
the same duration. On the contrary, syl- 
lables are grouped within the phrase into 
sub-groups which are called feet, or rhyth- 
mic units. This grouping of syllables 
within the phrase gives it a dynamic pat- 
tern. The foot, or rhythmic unit, may be 
a single word or more than one word. The 
word itself is something of an arbitrary 
unit and is secondary to the foot with re- 
spect to the rhythmic pattern of the phrase. 
In languages which have a fixed word ac- 
cent, such as English, the word accent is 
retained in the phrase and helps form its 
rhythmic pattern. The accentuation of 
proper syllables in words is one of the 
most difficult problems for foreigners in 
learning to speak English. A shift of the 
word accent changes the rhythmic pattern 
of the entire phrase and often completely 
obscures its meaning. Deaf children also 
have difficulty with word accent, as we 
shall see later. 

The phrase has its own primary accent, 
the culmination of the force of the breath- 
ing movement. Phrase accent, however, is 
not a fixed entity; it varies in degree of 
force and may fall now upon one word, 
now another, depending upon the expres- 
sive meaning of the speaker. 

The rhythmic pattern of the phrase can 
be shown by kymographic tracings in rec- 
ords similar to those shown above. An 
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example is shown Figure 4. Here, in 
addition to the tracings of the breathing 
movements such as those shown in Figures 
1 and 2, we have a tracing of the pressure 
changes within the chest during the phrase.® 

Figure 4 shows the phrasing movement 
and the rhythmic pattern of a normal 
speaker repeating a series of syllables us- 
ing the vowel ah. The rhythmic pattern 
prescribed is indicated by the symbols be- 
low the tracing. The 4th and 6th syllables 
were accented. The tracing labelled “sy!- 
lable pulses in chest” shows clearly the dy- 
namic form of the stress pattern. The 
higher amplitudes of the two accented sy]- 
lables indicate the high chest pressures that 
result from the greater force from the 
breathing muscles. The length of the indi- 


“The method of recording these 
described in Hudgins, C. V., A 


tracings has been 
comparative study 
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vidual syllables varies as the degree of 
force. or accent, varies. The tracing at the 
bottom is a tracing of the variations of air 
pressure outside the mouth and it shows 
the vowel lengths clearly. The unaccented 
syllables are extremely short as compared 
to those which are accented. 

\ similar record showing the rhythmic 
pattern of a phrase is presented Figure 
5. This record shows the phrasing move- 
ments of a normal child of 10 repeating a 
simple phrase of 7 syllables. The breath- 
ing movements as shown in tracings CBS 
and BE were obtained from the two levels 
of the trunk as in the previous figures. In 
addition the tracing CR, which is a record 
of pressure changes within the chest, shows 
the grouping of syllables and words of the 
phrase according to the normal rhythmic 
pattern. The word accents of “Bobby” and 
“Baby” are retained as indicated by the 
heavy pulse on the initial syllables, while 
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., p. 12, and in Stetson, R. H., Motor Phonetics, 
Amsterdam: North Holland Publishing Company, 
1951, pp. 17-18. 
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FIGURE 5 
THE PHRASING MOVEMENTS OF A NORMALLY HEARING BOY OF 10 YEARS READING A 
7-SYLLABLE PHRASE. THE TRACING CR SHOWS THE GROUPING OF SYLLABLES THAT MAKES 
P THE RHYTHMIC PATTERN OF THE PHRASE. 
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PUPILS EACH REPEATING THE 7-SYLLABLE 
DIFFERENT TYPES OF SYLLABLE GROUPING 


the unstressed syllables in these words are 
very much subordinated. The tracing AO 
shows the air pressure from the mouth as 
it is modified by the consonant and vowel 
articulations. 

Similar tracings of the speech of three 
deaf pupils ranging in age from 13 to 16 
years are shown in Figure 6. Hudgins and 
Numbers." in discussing the rhythmic pat- 
terns in the speech of 200 deaf children, 
classified these patterns into three cate 


gories: (1) Sentences spoken with normal 
rhythm, (2) those spoken with abnormal 


rhythm, and (3) those spoken non-rhyth- 
mically. The records in Figure 6 were 
chosen because they represent the three dif- 
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PHRASE. THE TRACINGS CE SHOW THREE 
AS HANDLED BY THE THREE DEAF PUPILS. 


ferent types of syllable grouping observed 
in the Hudgins and Numbers study. The 
tracings labelled CE represent the varia- 
tions in chest pressure and hence the ac- 
cent pattern of the phrasing movements. 
Tracings CBS and BE show the usual 
phrasing movement taken from the lower 
chest and the abdominal walls. In the up- 
per set of tracings, record (A), tracing CE 
shows a normal rhythmic pattern for this 
phrase with the exception that there is an 
extra heavy accent on the syllable boo. The 
syllable grouping and stress pattern gen- 


intelligibility of the speech 
Monog. 1942, 25, 289- 


of the 
Psychol, 


6An investigation 
of the deaf. Genet. 


2Q¢ 
392 
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erally are normal. In record (B) tracing 
CE shows a uniform stress for each sylla- 
ble within the phrase and each syllable has 
a uniform length. There is a definite lack 
of grouping, hence, the non-rhythmic form. 
In Record (C) tracing CE indicates an ab- 
normal form of syllable grouping and ac- 
centuation for this phrase. The second 
syllables of “Bobby” and “Baby” are ac- 
cented in each case instead of the initial. 
In addition the speaker adds adventitious 
syllables between the words don't 
boo...” and “... at baby,” thus render- 
ing the phrase “Bobby’ dontu boo atu 
baby.” This is an example of the abnor- 
mal form of grouping common in_ the 
speech of deaf children. It should be men- 
tioned that in the study mentioned above, 
Hudgins and Numbers (p. 356) found that 
sentences spoken with correct rhythm have 
a 3 to 1 advantage for being understood 
by listeners as compared with those spoken 
with abnormal rhythm. 

Since the phrase is a fundamental unit 
of speech, and since the phrase contains 
within it all of the elements of the rhyth- 
mic patterns of speech, it becomes clear 
that special attention on the part of teach- 
ers to the development of the phrase dur- 
ing the early stages of speech development 
is highly important. Speech rhythm in the 
form of proper accentuation and grouping 
of syllables is an essential aspect of normal 
speech. This fact is recognized and has 
been stressed by many teachers of speech. 
There has been some confusion. however. 
as to how “good rhythm” may be taught. 
and as to just what is meant by speech 
rhythm. One of the factors that interfere 
with smooth, rhythmic speech is the slow, 
methodical articulation of many deaf chil- 
dren. Individual elements. or sounds, are 
uttered slowly and carefully with emphasis 
upon accuracy of articulatory positions 
rather than upon the rapid movements of 
the articulatory organs as they move into 
and away from those positions. Later, as 
the elements are combined into syllables. 
words, and phrases, the habit of slow “ac- 
curate” articulation persists. Under these 
conditions speech lacks fluency, and the 
grouping and accentuation of syllables is 
difficult or impossible. 

As stated above, speech rhythm basically 
consists of the grouping of syllables into 
unit groups with accented and unaccented 
syllables. Since it is the syllables which are 
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accented or unaccented, the syllables will be 
strong and weak, long or short, depending 
upon the relative degree of accent. It fol: 
lows, therefore, that the individual sounds, 
the consonants and vowels, that make up 
the syllables will be strong or weak, long or 
short, depending upon the degree of accent 
of the syllables of which they are a part, 
Hence, an insistence on the part of the 
speaker to utter each sound with a definite 
stereotyped value must interfere with and 
usually prevent any form of grouping, and 
rhythmic speech becomes impossible. 

The first step towards inducing the kind 
of flexibility essential for the process of 
grouping is to teach the child during the 
early stages of speech development to em- 
ploy the newly acquired sounds in groups 
of several syllables with definite accents, 
The same syllable repeated in the group 
serves during this early stage. As words 
are acquired simple short phrases are sub- 
stituted for the nonsense drills. The phrases 
will of necessity be short at the beginning, 
but given with a definite accent pattern. 

The phrasing movement cannot be 
avoided in speaking; the child will need to 
replenish his breath and speak on the move- 
ment of expiration. There is no reason, 
however, for the phrasing movement to be 
left to chance development. Guidance is 
essential during the early stages with re- 
spect to the proper spacing of the breath 
pauses and the accentuation and subordi- 
nation of syllables within the phrases, if 
the child is to acquire command over the 
twin task of speaking and breathing. 

One further point should be noted. In 
order to teach speech rhythm, or to guide 
the child in the proper accentuation and 
grouping of syllables within the phrase, a 
system of rhythm symbols is_ essential. 
Every teacher recognizes the value of a 
phonetic transcription system which serves 
as a guide in learning the individual 
speech sounds and in putting them into 
syllabic and verbal combinations. It is 
equally essential that we have a symbolic 
system for representing the accent patterns 
which determine the rhythm of the phrase. 
This symbolic system should be simple and 
standardized in the same sense that the 
phonetic system is standardized for any 
given school. It should be used from the 
early beginning of speech training and con- 
tinued throughout the school. 
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THE CLARKE SCHOOL ALUMNI PANEL 


INE graduates of Clarke School for 

the Deaf occupied the platform on 
Tuesday morning, June 17, 1952, at the 
sixty-second annual meeting of the Volta 
Speech Association for the Deaf. The panel 
was composed of individuals of widely va- 
rying ages, backgrounds of experience, and 
types of hearing loss. Some were born deaf. 
and have never had any help from hearing 
aids. Others have some recollection of 
sound, and still others are able now to de- 
rive some help from amplifying instru- 
ments. 

Each, introduced by the Moderator. Miss 
Dorothy Morris of the Clarke School fac- 
ulty, spoke briefly (some with humorous 
side remarks which are not reflected in 
their more formal written papers), and 
there was also some informal conversation 
with the Moderator and with each other. 
Their own summaries of their remarks 
follow: 


A High School Freshman 


NorMAN P. Gr_LMArTIN, Clarke School 
1940-1951; Freshman, St. Joseph’s High 
School. Pittsfield, Mass. 

Just about a year ago I left Clarke School 
full of confidence and with the foundation 
I had acquired from my eleven years in 
the school. When I reported for roll-call 
at St. Joseph’s High School in Pittsfield. 
last fall, | knew I was beginning an en- 
tirely new chapter in my life. 

My freshmen group consisted of ap- 
proximately 120 students subdivided into 
3 classes of 40 pupils each. 

During the first sessions in the class- 
rooms, I felt quite uneasy as I didn’t know 
what to expect with 40 pupils behind me 
who knew practically nothing about deaf 
persons and were afraid to approach me. 

Gradually as the time rolled along, | 
began to develop more self-confidence and 
less self-consciousness. In order to show 
the pupils that I could talk, I made every 
effort to answer questions orally and to 
take part in class discussions. The teachers, 
at first, thought I depended entirely on my 
hearing aid, since they talked with their 
backs turned and they often asked ques- 
tions from the rear of the room. So after 
classes I have explained, and frequently 
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reminded them that | 
depended on lipread- 
ing as well as my 
hearing aid. Occa- 
sionally a teacher 
gives the class assign- 
ments at odd times. 
She would give it 
orally in the middle 
of the class period. 
To overcome this ob- 
stacle, I asked the 
teachers to jot the 
assignments on the blackboard. That, they 
have done ever since. 

Last November I joined the St. Joseph’s 
High School basketball team. I made the 
varsity team as a substitute, meanwhile 
played as a regular on the junior varsity 
team. I discovered that playing basketball 
with hearing boys was much more compli- 
cated than with the deaf boys because | 
found that the hearing boys were much 
quicker in their actions which were diffi- 
cult to anticipate. This is still quite a prob- 
lem to me. Last March St. Joseph’s was 
invited to participate in the annual Massa- 
chusetts Catholic Basketball Tournament 
in Lawrence, Mass. As a member of the 
squad, I was privileged to make trips with 
the team. We were runner-ups in the finals 
of the tournament. 

In about the middle of the year, a stu- 
dent council was established for the first 
time at St. Joseph’s. I was greatly honored 
and privileged to be elected as a represen- 
tative from my class to the council meet- 
ings. Up to the end of the year, the Stu- 
dent Council had established order in the 
school cafeteria. Punishment was imposed 
upon violators who were arraigned and 
tried before a student council jury. One 
time the council petitioned that we have 
“Student Day.” a day when the studen’s 
took over the teaching. It worked out very 
well as it provided the teachers relief from 
their duties. You can imagine how the 
teacher felt when a student-teacher refused 
to give any assignment to the class after 
the period. 

I have achieved the first step in high 
school. Reminding you that I have been 
out of Clarke School only a year. I still 





Norman Gilmartin 
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need to make further adjustments as the 
time goes along. 

Note: These are the results of Nor- 
man’s final examinations at St. Joseph's: 
English, 88; History, 98; General Science, 
100; Religion 84; Algebra, 87. Average 
for the whole year, 90.6—GeorcE T. 
Pratt, Principal Clarke School. 


A Business School Student 


SopH1E M. Contey, Clarke School 1940- 
1951; First Year, Bryant and Stratton, 
Boston, Mass. 

1 am attending 
the Bryant and 
Stratton School in 
Boston and I have 
just completed my 
first year. | am tak- 
ing the mechanical 
accounting Course. 

When I first went 
there, I had no diffi- 
culties getting along 
with the people. 
Whenever I had a 
problem which I could not understand, | 
could go up to the instructor, and he would 
explain very clearly. 

The number of students in the classes 
varies from fifteen to twenty. They are of 
all ages, and they seem friendly and co- 
operative. Each of us works individually 
most of the time as we have different 
courses in business training. 

I have had a good and enjoyable year. 





Sophie Conley 


NoTE: Sophie is more than modest. | 
have discussed her work with the officials 
at Bryant and Stratton (150 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts) and_ find 
them pleased and impressed with her as 
a personality and with her work. 

So far Sophie has averaged 90 or better 
in all her courses: bookkeeping, mathe- 
matics, typing, penmanship, English, and 
spelling.—-GEorcE T. Pratt. 


A Scholarship Student at College 


MiriAM E. BrapsHaw, Clarke School 1937- 
1948; graduated Adams High School, 
Adams, Mass., 1951; Freshman, Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass. 
I graduated from Clarke in June of 1948 

and enrolled in Adams High School that 

fall as a sophomore, thus skipping my 
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freshman year. Algebra was the only sub- 
ject | had to make up in skipping this 
grade and so by carrying five subjects each 
year, I was able to graduate three years 
after I left Clarke. In the fall of 1951 I 
entered the freshman class at the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts. In about two weeks 
I will go back to the University for its sum- 
mer school session which will last six 
weeks. By keeping this up for two more 
summers I hope to graduate in three years 
instead of the usual four years required 
for a college degree. At college, my major 
is Home Economics. Home Economics has 
many fields, and the one | have chosen is 
foods and nutrition which is along the 
dietetic and food technology line. I hope 
to become a food technician in a labora- 
tory such as Betty Crocker’s or General 
Foods. Needless to say, I like my major 
very much. I hope to minor in zoology. 

Back to my high school days, my first 
year was not easy. I suppose that is true of 
anything a person takes up. From seven 
pupils in my class at Clarke to thirty or 
forty children in one room in high school 
was quite a jump for me. It took about a 
week for me to believe that I was in such 
a large class. At Clarke, the teachers al- 
ways tried to make sure that we would 
get everything they said, whereas at high 
school they would forget me and explain 
a problem to the whole class with their 
backs towards me. At first it perplexed me 
but the teachers were 
very nice about it. If 
I had a problem they 
had me come to their 
rooms after school. It 
worked out very well. 
Through the help of 
Dr. Hudgins here in 
school, I started wear- 
ing a hearing aid just 
prior to my gradua- 
tion from Clarke. 
During the past four 
years, | have realized it has helped me in- 
creasingly. 


Miriam Bradshaw 


In my junior year things began to be 
better. I was in a group of about ten girls 
and we had the grandest time of our lives. 
Parties were held at each other’s houses, 
we went to all the games together and we 
lived like a bunch of sisters. We are still 
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keeping up our friendships. Most of us 
have gone on to colleges and we are going 
to camp together for all of next week. In 
that year I was happy to be chosen to 
represent Adams High at Massachusetts 
Girls’ State. It was held for one week at 
Bridgewater State Teachers College at 
Bridgewater. Girls’ State is a school of po- 
litical science and while there we actually 
participated in the various phases of gov- 
ernment. I truly had a wonderful time 
during my stay. 

For my junior and senior years at high 
school I belonged to the Crimson Key, an 
athletic honorary society made up of 
twenty seniors and twenty juniors. I was 
also very happy to join this very nice 
club for it meant quite an honor to me. 
During all the school games we sold tickets, 
ushered, and checked coats and hats. My 
other activities were the Press Club and the 
Radio Club. Since I have spent but one 
year at college | have not taken part in 
many extra-curricular activities due to a 
lot of studying and burning midnight oil. 
Last February I became a pledge of Chi 
Omega sorority which I think is a wonder- 
ful sorority. The girls have been extra 
helpful to me. I hope to be initiated next 
fall. Outside of the extra activities at Chi 
Omega, | hope to join the Home Eco- 
nomics Club, and the Naiads, a water bal- 
let team at the University next fall. 

In closing I will add a little more to A. 
Lincoln’s famous saying—All that I am 
and all that I hope to be, I owe to my angel 
mother and father and to the ever won- 
derful teachers at Clarke to whom I owe 
a great deal of gratitude—gratitude even 
greater than you realize. 


Cuippinc: Great Barrington, July 15: 
Miriam FE. Bradshaw of Cheshire, Bruce 
Benson of Lenox and Stanley Piatowski of 
Great Barrington have won the first awards 
made by the trustees of the new Barrington 
Fair Scholarship Fund. Miss Bradshaw, a 
student at the University of Massachusetts, 
was awarded $200; Benson, a second-year 
student at the Stockbridge School of Agri- 
culture, was also awarded $200. and Pia- 
towski, enrolled at the same school, was 
given $100. Presentation of the awards 
will be made at a special dinner at the 
Barrington fairgrounds during the fair. 

Under the trusteeship the awards are 
made on the basis of scholastic grades, 
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quality of projects, and the need of assis- 
tance. Present awards were made effective 
with the start of the school year in Septem- 
ber.—The Springfield Union, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Harvard, Cum Laude 


Ricuarp FE. THompson, Clarke School 
1938-1944; graduated Brown and Nich- 
ols School, Cambridge, Mass.. 1948; 
Senior, Harvard University 
[ am glad to have the opportunity to 

take part in this 

meeting of the Volta 

Association 

still re- 


Speech 
again. | 
member with plea- 
sure the speech 
demonstration in 
which I participated 
at the Volta meet- 
ing in Providence 
twelve years ago 
this month. I am 
afraid that at that 
time I was too young to realize what it 
meant to have been taught to speak at all. 
But now as I think back over the last twelve 
years | have a greater appreciation for the 
patience my teachers showed and for the 
inspiration they gave me so that today | 
may be able to say more than just simple 
sentences. 

In the fall of 1944 I entered Browne and 
Nichols School, a country day preparatory 
school for boys where I received my first 
taste of competition in the so-called hearing 
world. I was able to take part in sports 
and several extra-curricular activities; [ 
was fortunate to be on the honor roll dur- 
ing the entire four years I was at the school. 
In my senior year I was co-captain of the 
football team, treasurer of the student 
government, and editor-in-chief of both 
the literary magazine and the yearbook. 
By graduation time I found myself at 
the head of the class scholastically and was 
elected a member of the Cum Laude So- 
ciety, a national honor society for prep 
school students. 

The following fall I was admitted to Har- 
vard University, where every moment was 
a challenge, which I was only too glad to 
accept. I am thankful to say that no 
special adjustments had to be made be- 
cause of my handicap, the only exception 
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being that I had to borrow lecture notes 
from classmates. 

For two summers while I was in college 
I worked as a senior counselor at a camp 
for boys in Vermont. I had charge of a 
cabin group of eight hearing boys from ten 
to twelve years old. The camp itself was 
entirely for normally hearing boys. As has 
always been the case since I completed my 
training at Clarke School, speech and lip- 
reading were definitely invaluable in my 
camp work. 

And so, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
happy to say that on Thursday morning 
this week I shall receive my B. A. degree. 
When I accept my diploma I am going to 
take it with a great feeling of gratitude to 
my teachers and to my parents as well as 
to all those who firmly believe in the teach- 
ing of speech to the deaf. 

Note: Dick graduated. cum laude. from 
Harvard University on Thursday. June 19. 
1952. He earned magna cum laude on his 
honors paper. and has been accepted as a 
graduate student at Boston University. 
Georce T. Pratt. 

“Always Something New Every Day” 
James T. Emery, Clarke School 1933- 

1942; graduated Reading High School. 

Reading. Mass., 1945: Boston Univer- 

sitv 1945-1947; Milk Salesman 

After attending Clarke School for eight 
years and graduating in 1942, I entered 
Reading as a sophomore. My association 
with them was a pleasant one. I took the 
general course. but in my senior year 
found I was not prepared for the future. 
At that time the Guidance Department was 
just beginning to function. 

After graduating from Reading High in 
1945, my future was undecided. so through 
my cousin, I took an aptitude test at Bos- 
ton University. The test showed that I was 
of college material. so in the fall of 1945. 
I entered Boston University School of Edu- 
cation and the general college for two years. 
Yes. I found it difficult due to the fact that 
at that time the veterans were coming from 
the war, which made it overcrowded at the 
university. I was on the verge of a nervous 
breakdown at the end of the second year. 

Shortly after I left Boston University. | 
met a lovely girl who is now my wife. 
Doris is a graduate of the Horace Mann. 

From 1947 to 1950 I worked in a ma- 
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chine shop. Due to 
the fact that I am 
not mechanically in. 
clined, I left this 
place. 

During the sum. 
mer of 1950 I spent 
many hours hunting 
for a job. Every. 
where | went, it was 
always this, “We'll 
‘ keep your name on 

Sanandness file.” Finally in the 
fall of the same year, I went to work for 
the Reading Municipal Light Department 
as a meter reader. However, that job lasted 
only two weeks, because | received a tele. 
phone call from the Sunnyhurst Dairy of 
Stoneham asking me if I was still inter- 
ested in a position with them as a milk 
| have now been with this firm ever 





man. 
since. I love the work. as there is no mo- 
notony in it. In other words, there is al- 


ways something new every day. I meet all 
kinds of people. see their ways of life, and 
share their problems. 

| have found myself in many embarrass. 
ing situations. For example, whenever | 
zo downtown, these women customers say, 
“Hello Jim.” I do not recognize them 
until after we pass. How could you expect 
me to recognize them when they look like 
cave-women in the mornings with their 
hair not combed, no make-up, and just 
housevoats on! 

What I am today, I owe to my Clarke 
School teachers. my parents, and my dar- 
ling wife who had hope and faith in me 
and ambition for my success. 

On February 24, 1951. we were blessed 
with beautiful twin daughters. With my 
fine family and the satisfaction I get from 
my work, our future looks very bright. 


“Employment Any Time, Anywhere” 
Iraco Russo, Clarke School 1924-1935; 
Fitchburg State Teachers’ College, Lino- 
typist Course, 1937-1938; Linotypist 
After | graduated from Clarke in 1935 
| had difficulty in deciding whether | 
should go to high school or to work, be: 
cause I was 19 at that time. It was neces 
sary to refer to the Massachusetts Depatt- 
ment of Education, Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, for guidance. I was advised to take 
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up printing. I en- 
tered evening school 
for a printing course 
for two years and at 
the same time I was 
working in a print- 
ing shop where | 
had the opportunity 
to work in various 
departments such as 
hand composition, 
presswork, and 
binding. 

In 1938 I entered the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Fitchburg, Mass., to study linotyping 
for several months, which I passed success- 
fully. I had learned the fundamentals, but 
I needed more experience. Linotyping re- 
quires considerable experience. It takes 
about five years to become an accom- 
plished operator. 





Italo Russo 


For nearly 3 years I worked in a small 
firm, Northampton, Mass., where I had an 
excellent chance of gaining more experi- 
ence. 

In 1941 I was employed by the Spring- 
field Morning Republican until the strike 
broke out in 1947. I left the Springfield 
newspaper to accept a better position with 
the Associated Typographers, where I am 
working ever since. 

Today I am satisfied with my occupation, 
as | have been a union journeyman for 10 
vears. I have no difficulty in obtaining 
employment at any time and anywhere in 
this country. 

In 1949 I married the sweetest girl from 
Venice, Italy. We speak English and Ital- 
ian every day and are wonderfully happy 
together. 


*‘Just a Plain Housewife” 


KATHERINE S. DucHARME, Clarke School 
1926-1933; graduate Westmount High 
School, Montreal, Canada, 1936; House- 
wife 
It is a great honor to be here even 

though I am just a plain housewife. 

There isn’t anything great to speak of in 
what I have done but I have had a very 
happy and normal life. I think my early 
years and the education at Clarke School 
did a great deal to prepare me for living 
in the hearing world after graduation. 

At home my brother, sisters, and especi- 
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ally my father insisted on treating me on 
an equal basis with all of them and I was 
included in the games, conversations, even 
in songs with them and friends. 

After graduation I attended Westmount 
High in Montreal, Canada, where my fam- 
ily now resides. I didn’t have trouble with 
the lessons except language, and I was ac- 
cepted by the girls. After finishing High 
School I took lessons in weaving with the 
idea of a future project or occupation, but 
then got married to a Clarke School gradu- 
ate and have since then been living in 
Holyoke. 

I have had a happy married life with a 
fine and understanding husband who likes 
to have me associate with the hearing peo- 
ple. He has carried on the hobby of wood- 
working which he learned at Clarke, and 
has made some pieces of furniture and re- 
modeled our small home. This home has 
given us much pleasure and I| have been 
able to help with the interior decorating. 
We have also worked together in the dec- 
orating of metalwares. 

I will not need to relate on the house- 
work as you all probably know something 
to that effect, but I will relate on just what 
I do during the spare time. 

Being away from home | was a stranger 
in Holyoke except for former Clarke 
School friends in different parts of Massa- 
chusetts. A Mr. Penner, now Dr. Penner of 
New York, had been the minister of Ed- 
wards Church in Northampton. He was 
transferred to the Second Congregational 
Church of Holyoke and I visited him and 
became a member of the church. I was in- 
vited to join the Women’s Guild and have 
been a member for twelve years. I have 
attended the monthly meetings and also 
some of the church suppers and have 
helped in waiting on tables, serving teas, 
sewing, and such. 

The neighbors of 
our street are very 
friendly, but parti- 
cularly the two girls 
of my age. We often 
visit one another for 
a cup of coffee in 
the morning just to 
chat! 

Of course I’ve 
had some difficulties 
like taking care of 
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my niece. Gne of my sisters had to go to 
the hospital and asked me to take care of 
her 314% year-old daughter. My sister had 
given me a long list of things I needed to 
know to take care of her. but there was one 
main thing that she had forgotten to put 
on the list. The first day I was putting my 
niece in the crib for her nap, she made 
quite a fuss and asked for a bath. I rea- 
soned with her that she never had a bath 
before naptime and I wouldn't give her 
one. She cried very hard and still wanted 
the bath, so to humor her. | gave her a 
little wash-up and put her back in the crib. 
She cried again and wanted her bath. 

Boy. I was getting so discouraged and 
upset, I put her down on the floor and told 
her to show me what she wanted. She went 
to the bureau and took out a pair of pants 
which she called “panth” but looked to 
me like “bath.” It was then I discovered 
her lisp. She used the “panth” to hold 
while she sucked her thumb. We had no 
experience in caring for children but had 
no trouble with her after this. She was 
contented and good wiia us. We had her 
again and also her younger sister. 

This past year I attended three classes 
a week with the hearing people at the Arts 
and Crafts League and the Home Informa- 
tion Centre, both of Holyoke, in stenciling. 
oil painting, and rug-hooking. All the 
hearing people I’ve met have been very 
friendly, and through this and the church 
guild I have made many fine friends. 

My advice for the deaf is to associate 
with the hearing people as much as possi- 
ble and be the first to be friendly and in 
time they will find all friendly. 


Becoming a Toastmaster 


H. LatHam Breunic, Clarke School 1920- 
1927; Eagle Scout Delegate to Interna- 
tional Boy Scout Jamboree, England. 
1929; graduate Shortridge High School. 
Indianapolis, Indiana, 1930; B.A., Wa- 
bash College, Crawsfordsville. Indiana, 
1934; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 
Baltimore, 1938; Chemist, Eli Lilly and 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana; Presi- 
dent of Alumni Association, Member of 
Board of Corporators, Clarke School. 
1946-present 
In the twenty-five years since my gradua- 

tion from Clarke School, I have led a full 

and enjoyable life. Relating the things | 
have done. the experiences I have had, 
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would consume far 
more than the five 
minutes allotted to 
me this morning. 
| have twice this 
past spring taken 
forty minutes to 
talk about myself. A 
list of some of the 
milestones of my life 
appears in your pro- 
grams. 

In general, my 
high school and col- 
lege experiences have closely paralleled those 
of my fellow panelists, Norman Gilmartin, 
Miriam Bradshaw, and Richard Thomp. 
son. The transition from Clarke School to 
a hearing high school was not too difficult 
with hearing brothers to help bridge the 
gap. In high school the chief emphasis 
in my work was upon literature and lan- 
guage, for at that time I had aspirations of 
becoming a newspaperman. Reading Eliza- 
bethan lyric poems, discussing them. and 
writing reports helped me appreciate (>eir 
stately quatrains. A course in modern liter- 
ature helped provide a foundation in more 
recent language usages. The class-room 
work was a little difficult at times, but my 
morale took a big lift when one of the 
teachers told me: “You are fortunate in 
being able to form your own opinions. So 
much of what is uttered in class is non- 
sense, anyway.” Writing for the high 
school paper and for the year-book, in ad- 
dition to my courses, gave me a sound lan- 
guage foundation, for which I have always 
been grateful. . 

Another activity of mine is much more 
recent, and one which I wish I could have 
taken up years ago. That is Toastmaster: 
ing. For a year and a half I have been a 
member of the Eli Lilly Toastmasters Club. 
chapter 311 of Toastmasters, International. 

In Toastmasters, the members progress 
through a basic training program of thir- 
teen five-minute talks. These lessons cover 
such phases of speaking as “Be in Earnest.” 
“Hands Up.” emphasizing proper gestures 
with which to drive points home; “Vocal 
Variety.” which deals with voice modula 
tion. At first I had a tendency to talk in 
a monotone, but I have been able to put 
more inflection in my voice. Every talk 
is subjected to friendly but honest evalua 
tion of strong and weak points. They tell 
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me now that I have a bad habit of looking 
at the ceiling, and thinking as I go along. 
This naturally decreases eye contact with 
the audience, robbing the talks of some of 
their effectiveness. In a way I am good for 
the other Toastmasters. If I cannot under- 
stand them, they are not speaking plainly. 

All in all, Toastmastering has been a 
wonderful experience. It has helped de- 
velop confidence and poise, attributes 
which every deaf person needs in his deal- 
ings with the hearing world. 

At the present time I am a chemist with 
the Eli Lilly Company, in Indianapolis. I 
have a group of three young women work- 
ing with me, with whom there are no com- 
munication difficulties. When a new girl 
comes to work in the department, the oth- 
ers tell her to be careful what she talks 
about in the cafeteria. “Dr. Breunig can 
read your lips clear across the room.” 

It has been a pleasure to be here this 
morning. I shall be forever grateful to 
Clarke School for the wonderful founda- 
tion in speech and lipreading which has 
enabled me to enjoy and benefit by these 
many enriching experiences. 


An Honored Architect 


A. LincoLn FECHHEIMER, Clarke School 
1885-1891; graduated Technical School 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, 1894; Franklin 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1895; A.B., 
Columbia University, New York City. 
1899; Architecte Diplome, with Honor, 
L’Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris, 1901; 
Architect, Cincinnati, Ohio; Member of 
Board of Corporators, Clarke School, 
1917-1946; Awarded Fellowship, Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, 1950 
After graduating from Clarke School in 

1891, I entered the Technical School of 

Cincinnati. As far as I know, I was the 

first deaf student to attend a_ hearing 

school. I therefore had no precedents to 
guide me but | found the teachers most 
cooperative and who always took special 
pains to make themselves understood when 
calling on me to recite. Graduating from 
this school after a three-year course, I went 
to Franklin School, a preparatory school. 

After a year there, I took the entrance ex- 

aminations for Columbia University and 

was admitted to the School of Architec- 
ture. As no deaf person had up to that 
time ever entered a university, I had to 
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face the problem of 
the lectures. The 
first year I engaged 
a classmate to make 
an extra copy of his 
notes for me. As he 
had to amplify his 
notes to a great ex- 
tent, | found this 
method cumber- 
some, expensive and 
unsatisfactory. By nn ee 
this time I had ascertained which of my 
class took specially good notes. At the be- 
ginning of the second year, | arranged with 
one of them to sit at his right side during 
the lecture and copy his notes as he ; ut 
them down. This method proved so satis- 
factory that I used it till the completion of 
the four year course, when I received the 
degree of Bachelor of Science. 

After a year in a Chicago architect’s 
office, I went to Paris in 1900, hoping to 
be admitted to the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
Almost a year was spent in preparation for 
the entrance examinations. After admis- 
sion, | completed the course in three and a 
half years, receiving the title “Architecte 
Diplome par le Gouvernment Frangais,” as 
the school does not award degrees. So far 
as the French language was concerned, | 
had a sufficient knowledge on my departure 
from the United States to be able to ex- 
press myself. I had less difficulty in 
speaking French than expected; in fact I 
well remember a Frenchman telling me he 
could understand me better than many of 
the American students on account of their 
atrocious accent while I had none. How- 
ever, | found it impossible to read the lips 
when French was spoken. My French com. 
rades therefore had to write unless they 
could speak a little English. 

Four years after my return to the United 
States, | opened my own office in Cincin- 
nati which I maintained till my retirement 
in 1946. My contacts were most varied, 
ranging all the way from a university presi- 
dent to a hod-carrier. | early discovered 
that a contractor or building material 
salesman, knowing in advance | was deaf 
and never having met me, would call at my 
office in trepidation, fearing that his ina- 
bility to understand me or for me to under- 
stand him might jeopardize his prospects. 

(See “Panel,” page 402) 
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HARRIS TAYLOR, PHILOSOPHER AND FRIEND 


By Frank M. Drices 


i O MY dear, dear friend Harris Taylor 


They are not dead who live 
In hearts they leave behind. 
In those whom they have blessed 
They live a life again, 
And shall live through the years 
Eternal life, and grow 
Each day more beautiful 
As time declares their good, 
Forgets the rest, and proves 
Their immortality. 

OrR 


More than a half a hundred years ago, it 
was my good fortune to meet Harris Tay- 
lor in Wingohocking Hall, Mt. Airy. He 
was a teacher there with A. L. FE. Crouter, 
Frank Booth, and Elbert A. Gruver. 

Harris Taylor had come to Mt. Airy from 
the Texas School for the Deaf where he 
began his life work as an educator of the 
deaf. From Mt. Airy he went to the Ken- 
tucky School for the Deaf as principal. 
Later he moved into the Lexington School 
for the Deaf, succeeding Dr. Gruver, who 
went as superintendent to lowa and later 
to Mt. Airy. 

Through those fifty years and more, Har- 
ris Taylor had me under his wing, so to 
speak. Our friendship grew deeper and 
deeper as the years sped by. At the climax 
of my fifty years with the Utah School for 
the Deaf and the Blind, Harris Taylor sent 
a greeting, which closed thus, “This means 
that I admire him greatly and love him 
dearly.” 

Harris Taylor was a scholar, a great 
educator, a man of sterling character and 
deep sincerity. He loved life and his friends. 
His happiest days were with his dear wife 
who was with him too short a while. 

Harris Taylor had a deep appreciation 
for the great outdoors. He spent many sum- 
mers in Maine where he enjoyed the art of 
angling. The following bits of his poetry 
tell better than can I of his love of nature 
and children and his fine poetic ability. 

OCTOBER SUNSET LIT THE SKY 
A Rondel of Autumn 
By Harris TAYLOR 


October sunset lit the sky 
And was reflected to the trees. 
It there remained, because one sees 
The colors on the leaves still lie. 
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In beauty reds and yellow vie 

When rustled by the passing breeze. 
October sunset lit the sky 

And was reflected to the trees. 

How oft we ask the reason why 

Relentless Nature still decrees: 

The things on earth that greatly please 
Are grandest when they start to die. 
October sunset lit the sky 

And was reflected to the trees. 


MY VALENTINE 
By Harris TAYLOR 


Sweet Mabel sent a Valentine, 
As if I were a little boy. 
I'm full of years and she is nine. 
Sweet Mabel sent a Valentine. 
| hugged this precious message, mine; 
In reading it, I laughed with joy. 
Sweet Mabel sent a Valentine, 
As if I were a little boy. 


At the Convention of the American In- 
structors of the Deaf held at Jacksonville. 
Illinois, in 1935, Harris Taylor was chosen 
president. A large group of his friends had 
a dinner party in his honor. One of his 
most intimate friends was asked to speak. 
He told the following story, portraying 
himself as one of the boys and Harris Tay- 
lor as the kindly philosopher: 


THE BOYS AND THE TERRAPIN 


Some years ago a number of boys were wander- 
ing through the woods when they happened on a 
terrapin, or land turtle. As they drew near, it 
stopped. When they touched it, in went its head. 
feet and tail. These movable extremities were 
what the boys wanted to see, so they poked at Mr. 
Terrapin, struck him, pounded him, and tried all 
sorts of means to get him to come out from un- 
der his shell, but to no avail. The more they 
tried, the tighter he drew in. Finally one lad 
suggested that they build a fire and put some hot 
coals upon his back. At this juncture a kindly 
old philosopher came upon the scene. When he 
had taken in the situation, he made this remark 
to them, “Boys, I have heard that if you get a 
little distance from a terrapin and make music. 
the terrapin will be charmed and come out.” 

*Twas the right suggestion at the opportune mo- 
ment. One of the boys fished out a Jew’s-harp 
and began to play. “Hum, hum,” went the music. 
My, how long it seemed to some of the boys! 
Presently the terrapin’s head came out, then the 
feet and tail, and off walked Mr. Terrapin. 


Harris Taylor was most happy over this 
story illustrating his philosophy, for he 
(See “Taylor,” page 400) 
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MOLLY MATHER’S MAILBOX 


T is hard to realize that the summer is 

over, that everyone is back from vaca- 
tion, and that by the time this reaches print, 
school work will be well begun—or at least 
begun. I hope everybody had a fine sum- 
mer and had so much refreshing change 
that he is ready to start back to work with 
new energy. I think some of the groans of 
the returning travellers are artificial 
groans, and that they really are glad to get 
into harness again. It would seem to me a 
pity to be doing something for a living so 
distasteful that almost anything else seemed 
attractive in comparison. I feel sorry for 
the people who do not like their jobs and 
who cannot find in their work vehicles for 
self expression of one kind or another. 

I have always liked my jobs, and I have 
always liked the people I worked with—at 
least most of them, with one or two minor 
exceptions. I like going away from my 
work for a change, and I| always like com- 
ing back to it, for another change. This 
summer I have taken my vacation in relays, 
with short trips at rather frequent intervals, 
and I have not been outside the state of 
California. Within a month I have stared 
awestruck at more scenery than I have 
viewed in seven years. I have made three 
trips to San Francisco, by plane and car; I 
have camped at Doheny Beach and at Se- 
quoia National Park and in the Yosemite, 
and I have crossed the state three times 
from south to north and back, and twice 
from east to west. 

The camping experiences have been my 
first in some years, and if I was awed by 
the scenery, I was even more dumbfounded 
by the extraordinary publicity that camp- 
ing seems to entail nowadays. In my youth, 
camping was an effort to “get away from 
it all.” It meant going into the woods or 
up the mountains for solitude @ deux or a 
trois, perhaps, with nothing to do but make 
camp, build fires, cook food occasionally, 
and commune with nature. Camping in 
these days, at least in the parts of Cali- 
fornia I have visited, means setting up a 
lent or organizing a log cabin in an area 
as populous as the Knott Berry Farm or 
Grand Central Station, along with some 
thousands of families, all likewise hilarious- 
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ly intent on camping out, and all blessed 
with seven or eight children who love to 
stand around watching me while I brush 
my teeth. Once you get used to the utter 
lack of privacy in which you perform the 
functions of eating, preparing food, wash- 
ing, combing hair, brushing teeth, etc., you 
find it an interesting and even enjoyable 
experience. But there is a dark thought un- 
derneath. Does all this mass vacationing 
mean that individuality in enjoyment is 
going out of style and that even the infor- 
mal life of the road is now being regi- 
mented ? 


Showing San Francisco to a 
Norwegian 

But then I think of San Francisco and 
take fresh heart. I doubt that anybody 
could regiment that town, and in spite of 
the frequency of my visits there, I always 
find it new and fresh and vital. The first 
time | went there this summer, I flew up 
with a lady from Oslo, who has spent a 
year on these shores, East and West. | 
could not let her go back to Norway with- 
out seeing San Francisco, so I went with 
her to show her the town. I was well re- 
warded, as she was an enthusiastic and ap- 
preciative travelling companion, and she 
decided it was the one city in America in 
which she would like to live. We rode up 
and down hills on cable cars; we walked up 
and down hills, even climbing one long hill 
that proved, when we reached the top, to 
have no egress on the other side except a 
flight of steps stretching down two steep 
blocks. We went to the Top of the Mark. 
We had lunch at the Francis Drake and 
dinner in Chinatown, and another dinner at 
Fisherman’s Wharf, (Not on the same 
day.) We rode over the Golden Gate by 
bus and visited the Muir Woods, and it was 
a fine day, so we were able to walk about 
and look up with awe at the Big Trees. No 
other city in the world that I know about 
offers as many beauties as easily accessible 
as San Francisco, and it will always be, 
next to New York, the city of my heart. 

I wish some of my correspondents would 
write and tell us about their vacations. 
Several have been in Europe and have 








visited some of my European correspond- 
ents that we would all enjoy hearing about, 
some have been to Mexico or Canada or 
South America, and many have been ex- 
ploring the United States. 


Sturbridge and the Reader’s Digest 


Here is one of my favorite writers, who 
has recently visited New England: 
Dear Molly Mather: 


Last week I visited Old Sturbridge, the Wil- 
liamsburg of New England, in some ways more 
interesting than that well-restored city, for this 
reincarnation reflects the daily life of the average 
village a hundred and fifty years ago. Several 
coincidences led me to this excursion. The man- 
agement of the Publick House, one of the most 
delightful inns I have ever known, invited me to 
be a guest one complete day. The men who put 
up the money for this inspiring historical monu- 
ment are the Wells family of Southbridge, Mass., 
nine miles from Sturbridge, who, as the Ameri- 
can Optical Company, were my clients some years 
ago; and finally, just to round it out, Richard 
Treadway, the manager of the Inn, is the son of 
the Treadway who was also a client for the adver- 
tising of the Treadway Inns. 

Old Sturbridge is made up partly of buildings 
that originally stood on its site, particularly the 
charming Wren church, and partly of buildings 
that have been moved there and set up and fur- 
nished with the most complete collection of old 
furniture, pictures, household utensils, etc., | have 
yet inspected. There are also many early indus- 
tries: milling, cabinet making, printing, etc., all 
in operation, and a magnificent general store. It 
was really too much for one day, but I plan to 
go back again. 

Another high spot was lunch at the Reader’s 
Digest building near Mt. Kisco, and inspection 
of that beautiful and efficient business building. 
Its architecture, surroundings and _ furnishings 
make it the most delightful place to work that 
could easily be imagined. I ate with three of the 
editors, one of them the friend who invited me, in 
an attractive private dining room with a floral 
piece in the center, not for me especially, but 
there because it is always there. The entire force, 
some 1500. eat in the building, a good luncheon 
furnished at less than cost—the same one we had. 
De Witt Wallace, who thought it all up, is a 
modest, unassertive chap, reminding me of some 
beloved Mr. Chips, who still seems mildly sur- 
prised at what he has accomplished—9,500,000 
circulation, without advertising, not to speak of 
19 foreign language editions. A pleasant incident 
was a visit to the files of the magazine where the 
young woman in charge spoke of the number of 
times I had been condensed for the Digest. On 
my expressing surprise, she showed me the card 
catalogue listing 22 reprints. On top of that, 
when I confessed I had no complete record myself, 
the Digest sent me a complete set, making photo- 
stats of the few earlier issues of which there were 
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no spare copies. I must confess I had no ideg 


there had been so many. 
EARNEST ELMO CALKINS 
New York City 


Like Mr. Wallace, Mr, Calkins is modest 
about his own fame and the wide reach of 
his literary output. 

Every time I read statistics about the 
Reader's Digest, | give myself a_ private 
kick for not being aware of the little maga- 
zine’s birth, which took place practically 
under my eyes, or at least under my feet, 
in a basement apartment on Minetta Lane 
in New York, which I used to pass almost 
daily on my way to or from work. I lived 
on Morton Street off Seventh Avenue, and 
| worked uptown on 120th Street. When 
the weather was fine, and I had time 
enough, I rode up or down on a Fifth Ave- 
nue bus, and I walked up Minetta Lane on 
my way from Washington Square to Sev- 
enth Avenue. The first tremulous begin- 
nings of the Reader’s Digest were going on 
during the very years I made this daily pil- 
grimage, and [ did not look into the base- 
ment windows, as I might easily have done, 
to witness that historic beginning. 


Lipreading by Touch 


To return to my summer experiences, an- 
other was a visit with young Winthrop 
Chapman, whom I mentioned in the Sep- 
tember Mail Box. Tad Chapman is a re- 
markable young man who has been com- 
pletely deaf and blind since he was three 
years old, yet has a full command of lan- 
guage, and speaks so clearly and well that 
any stranger can understand him, even a 
large audience being able to follow him 
sasily as he speaks from a platform. He 
not only speaks well, but, which is more 
important in my estimation, he understands 
everything that is said to him, even when 
persons he has not met before are speaking 
to him. He lipreads by placing his hand on 
the speaker's face, with his thumb on the 
throat, one finger on the lips, and_ the 
others on the cheek. His touch is very light 
and sure, and his ability to lipread by touch 
alone approaches the uncanny. I am a bet- 
ter than average lipreader, but he does bet- 
ter with his finger tips than I do with good 
vision. 

(See “Molly,” page 398) 
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A FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF DEAF PUPILS 


By NELL 


HE following compilation includes in- 

formation about the education and vital 
statistics of students enrolled in the Hear- 
ing Conservation Department of the Evans 
School. Denver, Colorado, from 1925 to 
1951. The figures do not include 92 chil- 
dren enrolled in the Evans program during 
the school year of 1951-52, or 35 enrolled 
in secondary schools. 


Enrollment in Evans Program 


Total enrolled in Hearing Conservation 


Program, 1925-1951 336 
Withdrawn: 

No record of completing 80 

Transferred to State School 28 

Moved from city . 40 

Deceased 3 a2 
Completed Evans program 126 
Enrolled at Evans, 1950-5] 73 


Withdrawn after completing Evans 


program 


16 336 


Enrollment in Junior High School 


Hearing Conservation students enrolled 112 
Withdrawn 12 
Graduated 60 
Enrolled 1950-51 38 


Withdrawn after completing Junior High 2 112 


Enrollment in Senior High School 


Hearing Conservation Students enrolled _. 72 
Withdrawn 

Graduated 5] 
Enrolled 1950-51 is: i 

Enrollment in College 

Hearing Conservation Students enrolled 23 
Withdrawn 9 
Graduated with degrees 7 
Enrolled 1950-51 i 2 


Causes of Deafness 


The causes of deafness listed here are 
those given by the parent or student and 
not necessarily medically correct. 


Cases in which causes were reported 271 

Causes given: 
1, Unknown 101 
2. Congenital 3D 
3. Meningitis, flu, tuberculosis 28 
1. Upper respiratory infections 24 
5. Scarlet fever 21 
6. Measles 17 
7. Nerve 7 
8. Pneumonia and influenza 7 
9. Mastoiditis 6 
10. Rubella 6 
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ll. Birth injury 5 
12. Accidental falls 4 
13. Rh negative factor 2 
14. Heredity 2 
15. Diphtheria ] 
16. Destroyed blood cells ] 
17. Emotional block ] 
18. Encephalitis l 
19. Undeveloped ears ] 
20. Whooping cough eee 


Current Occupations 


Pupils who have been in the Hearing 
Conservation program and for whom we 
have records are engaged in the following 
occupations: 


l. Bio-chemist 

2. Teacher, Junior High 

3. Free lanée writer 

4. Teacher in State school for deaf 
5. Supervisor in State school for deaf 
6. Soil chemist 

7. Professional photographer 

8. Accountant, U. S. Civil Service 
9. Stenographer 

10. Linotype operator 

11. Clerical worker 

12. Advertising production manager 
13. Appliance shop manager 

14. Oil painter 

15. Airplane mechanic 

16. Arts 

17. Watchmaker 

18. Bank clerk 


19. Saddle maker 

20. Bookkeeper 

21. Leather tooler 

22. Cashier 

23. Cosmotologist 

24. Clerk—retail store 
25. Compressor operator 
26. Taxidermist 


Marriage Data 
These data are based on 60 cases of 
former Hearing Conservation students for 
whom we have records. The information 
is very incomplete, as many who stated 
that they were married failed to give full 
reports. 


1. Deaf who married hearing mates 8 
2. Hard of hearing who married hearing 
mates 14 
3. Deaf or hard of hearing who married deaf 
or hard of hearing 16 


5. Divorces among deaf who married hearing 1 
6. Children born with no record of any deaf 


children 21 
Total 60 
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THE PARENTS TALK IT OVER 


ICKING up friends on the bus, expo- 
sure to contagious diseases, facing 
reality, hobbies, all these and more come 
within the scope of this month’s discussion. 
Dealing with Limitations 

Some of the Roundabouters have men- 
tioned the subject of children becoming 
aware of their deafness. Jan has realized 
she is different from other people for a 
good long time, and she is more and more 
aware of just what that difference is. We 
have discussed her deafness with her quite 
nonchalantly whenever she wanted, and she 
does not seem overly concerned about it. 
I don’t believe her deafness has ever made 
her unhappy, although it has embarrassed 
her a bit at times. 

She has accepted her limitations with a 
shrug of her shoulders, but she seems to 
realize that things will change as she gets 
older. For instance, last summer we spent 
three months at the beach. While there Jan 
met three neighbor girls, aged from 9 to 
12, who took a great interest in her when 
they learned she was deaf. They made such 
a point of talking to her and including her 
in all their games that I was really de- 
lighted. But Jan didn’t always get the idea 
when they were playing and she did not 
like it when she could not understand what 
they said, or when they could not under- 
stand what she said. So she didn’t bother 
to play with them much. It was just too 
much work! 

Jan’s sister Laurie goes to kindergarten 
and has told me she wants Janet to visit it 
some day. She asked Jan the other day if 
she would come to her school and Jan 
shook her head emphatically and said, “I 
cannot hear!” She thought, of course. that 
Laurie wanted her to go regularly. Janet 
loves to have someone tell her what might 
happen in the future, and I have told her 
that some day she will go to a big school, 
maybe even the one in Gresham where 
Daddy teaches. This idea tickles her a 
great deal, but she gives it a conditional, 
“Maybe.” 

The thing that has helped draw Jan out 
most has been her bus ride from school 
each day. We live in a town about 15 miles 
from the city in which her school is lo- 
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cated, and while Jan gets a ride into school 
every morning with a business man, she 
comes home alone on the bus in the after- 
noon. Her school’s housemother puts her 
on the bus. Jan simply loves her bus ride. 
That is the big moment for her each day. 
She looks like a college girl, loaded down 
with her purse, her umbrella, and her little 
briefcase. (The children have “homework” 
to do each night. It keeps us mothers up 
on what they are doing.) The first time 
she came home on the bus alone she told 
me all about what she saw. When I asked 
her if she talked to anyone, she laughed 
and said “No,” as if I were being quite 
ridiculous. Now she is bringing all kinds 
of information home. There is a 15-year- 
old deaf boy who goes to another school 
and rides on the same bus as Jan. I think 
the two of them have exchanged their life 
histories by now from what Jan reports. 


To Talk or Not to Talk 


My only problem (if you can call it a 
problem) with Jan now is that she talks 
too much. It reminds me of the time when 
she first started school and I told her teach- 
er | could hardly wait for Janet to really 
talk. The teacher very wisely said that the 
day would come when I would tell her to 
keep quiet, but I said oh no, I would never 
do that. It was not too long after that that 
I had to confess to the teacher that I had 
told Janet to please be quiet! 

When Janet comes home from school she 
gives me a thorough account of what hap- 
pened in school during the day, and I do 
enjoy that. Her ability to carry on a real 
conversation still thrills me. After account- 
ing for all the events of the day, she will 
begin to reminisce. “Remember a_ long 
time ago, when I was a little girl . . .”, and 
then she will tell of some incident she re- 
members that may have happened any- 
where from two months to five years ago. 
I am often surprised at what she does re- 
member. 

But then, all through dinner, and on 
through the evening she talks, talks, talks. 
At least, she would like it. I can under- 
stand her desire to dominate the conversa- 
tion since that is the way she can assure 
herself a part in it, but I feel she has to 
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learn to keep quiet part of the time, just 
as her brother and sister do. 

Along with the desire to talk, Janet has 
the habit of interrupting others when they 
talk. This is a habit she is having trouble 
breaking. But Laurie is having an even 
harder time learning, because she is always 
forgetting what it was she wanted to say. 
It isn’t a habit confined to the deaf. Jan 
is also learning not to screech when she 
wants your attention and when we go out 
in public; she talks in a low voice and 
gives little indication of her handicap. 
Maybe the rest of you think I am too fussy, 
but I think it is very important for Jan 
herself to feel that others are not looking 
at her and regarding her as different or 
queer. It is easier for her to learn these 
things now than it will be later. And Janet 
takes this criticism willingly and seems 
anxious to do what is right. 


Mrs. E. M. 


Expose Them to Rubella? 


Knowing the difficulty that comes to a 
mother when she has German measles dur- 
ing pregnancy, I believe every mother who 
has one or more daughters should expose 
them to the disease while they are little, 
don’t you? It ought to be a federal law! 

There was an epidemic of German mea- 
sles in our town last spring and a funny 
thing happened at the military academy 
here. One of the boys caught it. It was 
about time for the government officials to 
visit the school and make their inspection. 
This means a lot of extra work, shining up 
guns, equipment, etc. So, some of the boys 
thought if they could catch the measles too. 
they would be spared all the work. The 
boy with the measles decided that he might 
as well profit financially so he charged 
each cadet a certain sum to come and sit in 
his room. About twenty-five cases devel- 
oped. 

Mrs. D. O. 


Learning to Identify Sounds 


_ [have been wanting to bring up the sub- 
ject of pianos. Ann, who is eight, enjoys 
the old one we acquired recently. She tells 
me that the keys above middle C don't play, 
but that those below there do. There are a 
couple of keys that have no sound and 
when she is sitting across the room and 
someone plays the piano she can tell if the 
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keys play or if they make no sound. She 
likes to sit beside me as | play and sing. 
By watching the music book and my face 
she sings with me. Even though I am well 
into a song and she comes up, she can read 
along and catch up to the place where I am 
singing. I sometimes sing near her ear, not 
in it, and she can pick up the tone and al- 
most duplicate the pitch. It seems that the 
more she plays the piano and saturates her- 
self in sound, the more she can hear of it. 
Last summer she identified three other 
sounds that were very distinct to her. She 
heard the pump turn on (a large, noisy 
gasoline one that is several hundred yards 
down the hill) and she heard the baby 
knock on the bedroom door and told me 
what he was doing. (He was on the other 
side.) She also heard the water running 
down the bathtub drain and told me that it 
was a lot of people marching. 


Don’t Add to the Handicap 


Is it permitted to disagree in this round- 
about? If so, I would like to express my 
opinion on a few of the remarks in this 
group of letters. One was about disciplin- 
ing the young child. From observations 
and experience (my own six and the Sun- 
day School class and Vacation Bible 
schools I conduct each year), the child who 
has his own way all the time is the unhap- 
piest of the group and is usually the most 
unpopular. Aren’t we supposed to be pre- 
paring them for adulthood? How can they 
get along in the world if they don’t obev 
the rules and give and take at home? I 
want people to like my children, so I in- 
sist that they learn “please” and “thank 
you” at the earliest stage. They each have 
regular chores to perform and know what 
is expected of them, even the youngest. I 
may be dreadfully old fashioned, but it 
would be a madhouse around here if we 
didn’t have some regulations. In the Tracy 
correspondence course there is a wonderful 
talk about this and the gist of it is: “Don’t 
add to your child’s handicap by spoiling 
him.” 

Another point for discussion was about 
making deaf friends. My ambition for 
Ann is not that she get along with the deaf. 
for she does that already. No, my hopes 
for her are that she can make her way in 
the hearing world. That is one reason we 
particularly like the school she is in now. 
She is supposed to be able to finish the 
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eighth grade there and then enter a public 
high school. I do not know why Ann is 
deaf, but I know that I wouldn’t want her 
to marry another deaf person if there were 
a chance of bringing more deaf children 
into the world. I feel that our aims for 
education of the deaf would be of little 
value if we did not take every precaution 
to assure better hearing for future genera- 
tions. 


Mrs. C. J. P. 
Children “*To Practice On’? 


Ralph, now 19, had his first real expe- 
rience with a family death in December. 
His grandmother, who idolized him, passed 
away suddenly although she had been ill 
for a number of years. Ralph had been 
prepared for her passing as best we could 
prepare him. We had always taken him to 
chapels with us as a matter of course so 
that he would understand that death comes 
to all; that God just doesn’t single out a 
few of us to force us to be separated from 
our loved ones. He has gone to cemeteries 
just as matter-of-factly. 

So he wasn’t too concerned over Grand- 
mother. He knew she was at rest and that 
God had been good to her and spared her 
much suffering. But he was almost incon- 
solable over his granddad. He couldn't 
figure out how he was going to get along 
without Grandmother. I suppose we had 
failed to show the lad that when the home 
was broken the children would step in and 
give Granddaddy a home. Not until Ralph 
actually saw the furniture coming here and 
to his aunt’s house did he actually believe 
that here was where Granddaddy would be. 

There is where that hearing loss and his 
failure to wear his aid hurts. He misses 
overhearing things the other kids absorb 
when they are not even in the ‘conversation. 
All his knowledge has had to be given him 
as though by spoonsful, not in the casual 
way most kids get things. We still fail in 
many ways, and work is not completed al- 
though he is fully grown. 

I’m now reading “New Ways in Disci- 
pline” and enjoying it a lot. How I wish I 
had had that when Ralph was small! Maybe 
I would have worried less and enjoyed 
him more. Mrs. Dorothy Walter Baruch 
has some fine ideas on a realistic approach 
to discipline. She doesn’t go in for the 
“freedom” shouted so loudly a few years 


ago. 
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It must be wonderful to have a number 
of children. Just think of all the mistakes 
you don’t have to make again. I heard a 
woman say once that every parent ought to 
have a couple of kids to practice on before 
trying to raise a family of his own. Poor 
Ralph has been our practicing ground! 
How many things we would do differently 
could we do them over again. Maybe that 
is why grandparents always seem to know 
just how to raise the children. At least 
they know a lot of things not to do! 

| have a friend who has two deaf boys, 
One graduated from high school this year 
with high honors; the other is in second 
grade. Both are very deaf but both wear 
their hearing aids religiously. Both read 
everything in sight. 

The 18-year-old has a hobby of old 
clocks. Three years ago they moved 300 
miles from their former home to set up a 
tractor business. The principal of the new 
high school had never had a seriously deaf 
lad in his school and seemed to have mis- 
givings. However, Glenn tried so hard in 
his studies and wanted to be on the teams 
so badly that they made him student man- 
ager for the last two years. 

Recently the lad had an errand to run 
to the principal’s home. There he noticed 
a diplay of the older man’s hobby—clocks. 
Glenn was fascinated with one in particu- 
lar. Finally the principal told him to make 
him a price on that clock, that maybe he 
would sell it to him. Glenn hesitated then 
finally said, “Well, I know it’s worth a lot 
more than this but considering my budget, 
I'll offer you $3.50 for it.” The principal 
just laughed at him and they dropped the 
subject. A couple of weeks later he called 
Glenn to come out to see him. 

When Glenn got there the principal told 
him that he had reconsidered and would 
let him have that clock and another one he 
was tinkering with, gratis, just because it 
was such a pleasure to find a lad with his 
own hobby. Both are beautiful antique 
mantel clocks. The reason I am telling you 
this story is to show you the personality 
of this deafened lad who could sell himself 
in a strange community. 

Incidentally, this boy has had no private 
coaching at all other than what his mother 
and grandfather. both teachers, gave him. 
However, he is brilliant and a very superior 
reader, as is his little brother. 


Mrs. A. B. 
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HELEN KELLER VISITS HAIFA, ISRAEL 


By Sonya SIMON COHEN 


ERTAIN experiences encountered in 

life are of such magnitude that you 
feel not only that you will never forget 
them, but that the experience itself was 
almost divinely inspired. Such a privilege 
was granted to the students and staf of 
the Institute for the Deaf in Haifa, israel, 
on Thursday, May 29, 1952, with a visit 
from Miss Helen Keller. 

The Institute for the Deaf is a modern 
oral school of forty-five children divided 
into three groups. The kindergarten has 
twenty children, the lower grades, aged 
6-9, contain twelve children, and there are 
thirteen boys and girls in the senior group. 
Our staff consists of the founder and di- 
rector, Dr. A. Zaliouk, a teacher for each 
group, two assistants in the kindergarten, 
a teacher-in-training, and a speech thera- 
pist. The children also receive courses in 
art, gardening, sewing, and carpentry (at 
a nearby trade school) weekly, besides 
their regular school subjects. Dr. Zaliouk. 
besides directing the activities of the 
school, conducts a weekly class with the 
senior group in rhythmic speech, acoustic 
training and speech improvement. He re- 
cently introduced the tactile method of Er- 
win Kern* with slight variations of his 
own, for the improvement of rhythmic 
speech. The staff have found this experi- 
ment to be working rather favorably, with 
the children grasping its possibilities quite 
readily, and showing an improvement in 
stress, rhythm, and control of pitch. This 
tactile method because of its subjectivity 
is used by all children regardless of their 
hearing loss, in correcting and improving 
their own voice placement and rhythm of 
speech. The staff therefore was quite in- 
terested in watching Miss Keller’s use of 
the tactile method and in listening to her 
speak, 

The older children of our school when 
thev read of Miss Keller’s anticipated visit 
to Israel began to question their teachers: 
“How does she manage to travel?”, “Can 
she read and write?”, “Does she speak?”’, 
and “Will she come to visit us?” Up to 
this time they had had no contact with the 

Hago, Hans. Die Sprachanbildung bei Taubstum- 


mer auf gansheitlicher Grundlage. Pro Infirmis, N 
3-4, Zurich 1951/52. 
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MISS KELLER RECEIVES A SCROLL WITH A 
BIBLICAL QUOTATION. 


blind except for people they had seen in 
the streets with seeing-eye dogs, or being 
led. Their teacher then told the class of 
Miss Keller’s life and the study of Braille. 
Ruth, one of the girls, volunteered the fact 
that she had just received Helen Keller’s 
autobiography (translated into Hebrew) as 
a birthday gift and that she would bring 
it to class. When the rest of the pupils 
heard that Miss Keller was an author, it 
was almost too much for them to compre- 
hend. For days afterwards they were ques- 
tioning the staff, “You mean that she can 
really write books too?” Once Miss Keller 
arrived in Israel, they followed the news- 
paper accounts of her travels eagerly and 
brought the articles to class for discussion. 

When we were sure that Helen Keller 
would be visiting our school, the beginners’ 
class was told about her and her impending 
arrival. The children sat in rapt attention 
during the entire explanation, mouths 
agape and eyes staring directly at their 
teacher (I have never before seen these 
boisterous youngsters sitting so atten- 
tively). 

When their teacher completed her ex- 
planation some of them got up from their 
seats, closed their eyes and started trying 
to feel their way around the classroom and 











HELEN KELLER AND POLLY THOMSON, WITH SOME OF THE STAFF AND STUDENTS AT THE 


INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF, HAIFA, ISRAEL, MAY 29, 1952. 


“THE LITTLE KINDERGARTNERS 


HAD GARLANDS OF FLOWERS IN THEIR HAIR.” 


each other, in order to put themselves in 
her position. After this little pantomime 
they were all the more anxious to see her 
and find out how she would manage. 

The morning of May 29 dawned clear 
and blue and a divine spirit was present 
with us even in the weather that day. The 
children arrived at school at 8 o'clock as 
usual even though this was officially a 
school holiday, as that evening began the 
holiday of the Festival of Weeks. This 
holiday commemorates both the giving of 
the Ten Commandments and the offering 
of the first fruits to the temple. In honor 
of our famous guest and of the holiday 
the children were dressed mostly in white. 
and the little kindergartners had garlands 
of flowers in their hair. Some of the older 
girls carried bouquets of flowers which 
they hoped to be able to give to Miss 
Keller. 

Promptly at 8:30 a.m. our distinguished 
guest and her entourage arrived. They 
parked their car on the main street and 
proceeded on foot down the path to the 
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school building where the children were 
standing in two rows to greet them. The 
children were completely surprised to see 
Miss Keller walking down our rocky path 
with just the slightest assistance from Miss 
Thomson. Along the path is a pepper tree 
at which she stopped to smell of its fra- 
grance, and then she walked between the 
rows of children, greeting them with 
“Shalom” (Hello). We had told the chil- 
dren that she knew no Hebrew. But when 
they read “Shalom” coming from her lips 
they looked at their teachers with that all- 
knowing expression of a child who catches 
his teacher in an error. 

A brief speech of welcome was delivered 
by our director Dr. Zaliouk and then one 
of our little kindergartners presented Miss 
Keller with a bouquet of flowers. After 
thanking little Julie, kissing her on both 
cheeks and commenting on her braids and 
hair ribbons, Miss Keller rapturously ex- 
claimed, ““Carnations—How lovely!” And 
indeed it was a huge bouquet of carna- 

(See “Keller,” page 396) 
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THE HEARING AID IS NOT ENOUGH 


By Duncan R. C. Scott 


UCCESS in adjusting to the use of a 

hearing aid requires the wearer to be 
familiar with three conditions which af- 
fect adequate hearing: 

1. A knowledge of what the ear can and 
cannot hear both with and without the in- 
strument. 

2. An understanding that sounds, words, 
and noises can be given added meaning 
through training in listening. This is au- 
ditory training, and is designed to bring to 
the attention of the mind those sounds 
which are currently unfamiliar. 

3. The environment in which the hear- 
ing aid is used. 

Before tracing through the various steps 
in adjustment a brief discussion of the 
above points will be helpful. If a title were 
to be picked for these three points, it might 
be called, “The Individual in Old and New 
Experience.” 


What the Ear Hears 


The condition of the hearing mechanism 
determines the degree to which the speech 
of others is heard. At the same time it de- 
termines how many of the “non-speech” 
sounds are heard. These include the sounds 
which give warning for safety in heavy 
street traffic and announce through the 
sound of familiar footsteps the arrival of 
friends. They are important in giving 
meaning to everyday experiences. 

The usual handicaps in hearing are re- 
flected in three types of complaints. Not 
infrequently the problem is that speech is 
loud enough but that it cannot be under- 
stood. There are two explanations for this. 
The first is that some of the sounds neces- 
sary to give words meaning are no longer 
heard. The second is that there may be an 
ailment in the hearing nerve which changes 
the quality of some of the sounds so that 
they are no longer recognized. 

In the first situation these lost sounds 
can frequently be made sufficiently loud to 
be heard again through the use of an in- 
strument. At other times they may be sup- 
plied through lipreading. The skillful lip- 
reader who is using a hearing aid is never 
quite sure through which medium he is un- 
derstanding the speech of others. Where 
the sounds are distorted. in many instances 
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the words containing them can be given 
meaning through study. The most serious 
problem is where the sounds of speech are 
painful or annoying. There is assistance 
for even this problem in the selection of 
proper instrument and auditory training 
supplemented by lipreading. The final com- 
plaint is that all sounds are heard but the 
speaker's voice is but a whisper. Ampli- 
fication usually provides a ready solution 
to this problem. 

The new hearing aid user should know 
into which class he falls. Such informa- 
tion will point to the type and degree of 
adjustment problem with which he is faced. 


Confusion at First 


When amplification is used for the first 
time, currently understood sounds may be- 
come confused because of the addition of 
others not previously heard. The usual re- 
mark is that what is heard is not “natural.” 
Generally, a sound is said to be natural 
when it is both familiar and frequently 
heard. If, then, one’s hearing loss is of 
long standing, jumbled and _ distorted 
words seem natural. As the new sounds 
are brought into listening focus, the fa- 
miliar pattern is disturbed and what is 
heard is no longer familiar but unnatural. 
If the hearing aid is allowed to do its job, 
the addition of these sounds can make pos- 
sible the understanding of speech under 
conditions where previously it was mean- 
ingless. For the moment these new sounds 
have given the words a “foreign accent.” 
But just as the person who speaks broken 
English can eventually be understood 
through the use of patience and applica- 
tion, so can more and more be understood 
through the hearing aid. 


Sounds Must Be Heard 


Knowledge of the relation between 
speech loudness and comprehension is of 
major importance. The new user is im- 
mensely satisfied when he first turns on 
the instrument and the voices of those to 
whom he is listening are heard more Soud- 
ly. Usually, they are not understood with 
ease. In English our words are separated 
by reducing the loudness of the word end- 
ings. Also the vowels are emphasized some- 
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what more than the rest of the letters of the 
alphabet. Therefore, it is important to un- 
derstand that unless the hearing aid is 
tuned to the weakest sound in the word, the 
listener will not understand what is being 
said. This is illustrated by the following 
sentence: “The big brown dog jumped over 
the lazy fox.” The first part of each word 
and the vowels are much louder than the 
rest of the word. So when the hearing aid 
is tuned, the listener must concentrate upon 
the final “g” in “big” and the final “n” in 
“brown,” et cetera. 


Overcome Uncertainty 


The person with a hearing handicap is 
entitled to lack confidence in his compre- 
hension of the speech of others, but fre- 
quently his distrust is much greater than 
justified. The “mumbler” may make un- 
derstanding difficult for all of his asso- 
ciates. Also, frequently greater hearing 
powers are attributed to the person with 
normal hearing than is justified. These 
add to the complications of adjustment. 
In the first instance, the source of the diffi- 
culty should be discovered by asking some 
one to appraise the quality of the speech 
of the suspected mumbler. In the second 
situation, a comparison should be made of 
what is heard and what is not heard in 
different listening environments by the new 
instrument user and his assistant with nor- 
mal hearing. 

The third condition affecting adequate 
hearing is the surrounding background 
noise. It is laboring the obvious to say 
that the greater the noise, the greater will 
be the difficulty in hearing speech. 

The opposite is equally true. The degree 
of difficulty experienced by persons with 
normal hearing should be noted. When 
listening, there is the decision to be made 
as to whether the noise is actually inter- 
fering with understanding the speaker or 
is merely a distraction. If it is a distrac- 
tion, then patience and avoidance of be- 
coming irritated will go a long way in 
improving understanding. 


Self-Help Suggestions 


In adjusting to the use of a hearing aid 
there are a number of orderly steps which 
should be taken in order to make the 
change from quiet to sound easy and sat- 
isfying. The reason for beginning with 
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easy listening and progressing to the more 
difficult is that as the first steps are satis- 
fying, the listener will develop more and 
more confidence in his ability to handle 
the difficult situations. Training in listen. 
ing can be grouped under two main head- 
ings: (1) practice in the home, and (2) 
practice out of the home. 


Practice in the Home 


1. During this early period emphasis is 
placed upon everything but speech. The 
new hearing aid user is free to develop his 
hearing for speech only when he is not 
bothered by competing background noises. 
He will discover that these sounds are no 
longer bothersome when he knows what 
they represent. If the sounds have impor- 
tance, as the door bell or the ringing tele- 
phone, he will choose to respond to them. 
On the other hand those sounds which have 
little importance—the passing automobile 
or the motor of the electric refrigerator— 
will be forgotten. 

Initially, this adjustment should be be- 
gun from the comfort of an easy chair. 
Here the complicating noises of clothing 
rubbing across the hearing aid microphone 
are minimized. For a while these noises 
may be distracting, but with application 
and concentration upon the benefits of re- 
newed contact with people they will fade 
into unawareness. 

As the clothing noises assume less im- 
portance, the listener should note on a piece 
of paper the various sounds heard. When 
the list is completed, the sounds should be 
traced to their sources. If they are unim- 
portant, they will soon be forgotten. 

2. When the non-speech sounds no longer 
dominate the attention of the listener, it is 
time to engage in conversation with one 
person. This is most successfully done in 
a small room—the size of the living room 
in the average apartment which has a rug 
on the floor and drapes about the windows. 
In a bare room sounds “bounce” more 
easily from bare walls and interfere with 
the understanding of speech. This is easily 
proven by listening to the same speaker in 
the kitchen and then in the living room. 

At first the new hearing aid user should 
listen to a familiar voice read poetry and 
songs, the words of which are well known. 
The words may sound “fuzzy,” but under- 
standing is not difficult because the present 
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word and the next to follow are known 
from memory. 

More difficult, but still easy, is to have 
an assistant read from a newspaper while 
the listener follows from a copy of his 
own. Occasionally, the reader should stop 
and the listener should supply the next 
word. The purpose of this interruption is 
to assure alertness. 

Following this step, the assistant should 
read a series of isolated words which are 
familiar. The dictionary is a good source. 
This requires more effort, because words 
by themselves are more difficult to under- 
stand when they lack the framework of a 
sentence to give them meaning. 

3. During this period there are two 
goals. The first and more important is to 
develop an ability to listen to one speaker 
while another is talking. The listener must 
learn to concentrate on the first speaker to 
the point where he is not disturbed by the 
voice of the second. The achievement of 
the second goal requires the ability to listen 
first to one speaker arid then when the sec- 
ond says something of importance to catch 
it and return to the first for his response. 

When first working with two people, the 
first speaker should finish what he has to 
say before the second begins. At the same 
time the trainee should enter into the con- 
versation. Each speaker should speak 
slowly and pause between ideas and sen- 
tences. This is in the interest of easy un- 
derstanding. Eventually, when listening 
and speaking under these conditions be- 
come easier, the difficulty should be in- 
creased. The second speaker should inter- 
rupt the first or even the trainee. Gradually, 
the speed of the conversation should be 
increased and the clarity of pronunciation 
decreased to the point where experience 
and competence are gained in situations 
comparable to those in which the hearing 
aid is to be used. 

To be able to join effectively in a group 
of two or more speakers, the trainee must 
consider sound localization. This is the 
ability to determine which person is speak- 
ing and from where the voice is coming. 
This is difficult for the persc. with defec- 
tive hearing. However, there are clues by 
which conversation can be followed as it 
skips from person to person. First, the 
voices must be associated with their own- 
ers and then the location of each must be 
remembered. Then when the low pitched 
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voice of a man is heard, the listener does 
not look in the direction of Mary, seated 
to the left, but rather in the direction of 
John on the right. 


Practice Out of the Home 


1. This period is to take place in the 
home of a friend. The goal is adequate 
conversation with one person without hav- 
ing the new environmental sounds prove a 
distraction. If they do, more practice is 
needed in the home of the trainee. This is a 
test of the listener’s progress in adjustment 
to sound. 

2. This is a continuation of the listening 
experience in the home, but with the addi- 
tion of a second voice. The purpose is to 
check on the mastery of the preceding steps. 

3. From this point the new hearing aid 
user is preparing himself to receive a large 
variety of sounds which he may be sud- 
denly and unexpectedly hearing in varying 
degrees of loudness. 

Before plunging too suddenly into this 
wide and varied experience, the listener 
would do well to take his instrument to 
some quiet spot where he can see and listen 
with comfort to the noisy activity of a 
busy street. Here sounds should be related 
to their sources. If a street car or truck is 
seen to begin to move and there is a re- 
sulting noise, it is attributed to the street 
car or truck. This process of identification 
of sounds and their sources can and should 
take place by noting that when the activity 
changes, the sound also changes. 

4. Listening at the movies is usually a 
critical test of satisfaction with the instru- 
ment. Much can be done to assure the new 
hearing aid user of a pleasant experience 
if he will but follow a few simple rules. 
First, he should make his selection on the 
basis of actors known for the clarity of 
their speech. Second, the number of group 
or mob scenes should initially be held to a 
minimum. 

A little experimenting is in order. The 
trainee should move about the theater un- 
til he finds a seat where he hears the best. 
When the right seat has been found it 
should be used until listening is enjoyable. 
The best spot in one theater may not be 
the same in another. 

5. Before dining away from home, the 
listener must understand that the noise 
level in all restaurants is not the same. The 

(See “Not Enough,” page 394) 
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CARRYING OUT MY PLANS 


By WintHrRop CLARK CHAPMAN* 


HEN I was in High School I thought 

a great deal about several jobs for 
me to choose to earn a living. I was not 
sure about the exact career for my future 
life. Sometimes I changed my mind 
about jobs while I was studying through 
a college preparatory course which I chose 
to take in Perkins Institution. I found 
some of the advanced studies in that course 
hard to learn, and I feared that I might 
not be able to pass them well enough to 
attend college. I thought I should have 
at least a fraction of hearing to aid me to 
understand them, but I lost my hearing 
and sight in my early childhood. The most 
difficult studies for me were: advanced 
arithmetic, algebra, plane geometry, and 
many experiments in physics and general 
science. I liked the English class best of 
all throughout High School. I was told 
that not many deaf-blind people are inter- 
ested enough to work hard for a college 
education, for all those subjects in the 
High School course require much thinking. 
and teachers sometimes find that the doub- 
ly handicapped guess too much.  Trigo- 
nometry seemed very confusing to me when 
I worked out problems wrong. In the 
Eighth Grade I worked out only a few 
arithmetic problems in an hour and was 
told by Miss Hall, my teacher, that I could 
not take algebra until I could do many 
problems an hour. I do not care much 
for mathematics except simple bookkeep- 
ing for my own business. I enjoyed my 
college preparatory course but decided 
against going to college. 

I considered several jobs which I could 
do but which would not earn me much 
money—basketry, cane seating, and weav- 
ing, for example. I learned salesmanship 
for a magazine agency at Perkins; but that 
would take me and my parents much time 
to get customers and we would have to 
live in a larger city than Redfield, South 
Dakota, where our home was at that time. 
One day Miss Hall talked about raising 
different kinds of animals. She had seen 


Chapman, has many friends among VoUTA REVIEW 
readers. The most recent story about him appeared 
in February 1952, page 58. Molly Mather also speaks 
of him this month in her Mailbox. 
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BUSINESS 


MANAGES HIS OWN 


TAD 


Angora rabbits in Palmer Lake, Colorado. 
and thought I might be interested in raising 
them. 

In 1946 we took a first journey West and 
bought a home in San Gabriel, California. 
The man from whom we bought our home 
had a few hutches and New Zealand White 
rabbits in the back yard and he gave them 
to me. That proved to be the beginning 
of my rabbit business. I found that they 
were interesting to raise and it was a busi- 
ness I could have at home. After two years 
we sold our home on Hill Drive and pur- 
chased our present one on Arland Avenue. 
There we constructed a rabbitry holding 
a hundred working does and fifteen bucks. 
This year we added two hen-houses and 
pens so that I may raise hens for eggs and 
friers to sell. 

The rabbitry has a big feed-room in the 


(See “Plans,” page 394) 
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No longer need the 
pre-school hard of hearing 


hid es child be denied auditory 
i g training. TRAIN-EAR 
brings auditory training 


tiga GAP ce into the home—softens 


















the transition from 


home to classroom! 
.> 


BY THE 
BUILDERS OF 


Se P “ea . 3 alt 
90% or au va J 
AMERICA’S a 
PRECISION Ca 
AUDIOMETERS 
BUILT TODAY— 


MAICO! 


Familiar surroundings, familiar voices 
... the bond of faith instilled 

by the understanding guidance of the 
child’s own mother—these you can give 
in the parent-child auditory training 
program made possible by TRAIN-EAR. 
Yes, TRAIN-EAR enables you to give 
auditory training to even the very young 
child—in the home! Prepares your 
pre-school youngster for the day when 

he will group-train with TRAIN-EAR 

in the classroom. Write today for 
illustrated brochure. 















THE MAICO COMPANY, INC. 


ROOM 0102, MAICO BUILDING 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 
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WE ARE MANY 


By DorotHy CoveRT SHANNON 


EFORE the days of good modern hear- 

ing aids, I was hard of hearing, so I 
feel I can say with some authority that 
only those deprived of the ease of hearing 
can understand the insecurity created by 
even a fairly slight loss. We read unin- 
tended meanings into partially heard sen- 
tences. We feel at times that people are 
talking about us. 

I used to count syllables in half-heard 
words, and sometimes, by chance or by 
guess, I hit the right one. I tried lipread- 
ing by my own method, but it wasn’t satis- 
factory. I maintained a forced alert and 
strained attitude. I would rather have been 
found slaughtered than admit | was deaf! 

Now, at last, | have regained a feeling 
of security. 

I work closely with several busy men in 
a-large office. When I first went to work 
there, I would find them exchanging 
glances as though they wondered why I 
didn’t follow instructions, or had given a 
reply to their question so far afield. I had 
to put more effort into everything I did. 
strive for absolute perfection. When | 
failed, it was because | didn’t understand 
instructions or procedures. I was tense, and 
very tired every evening. Too tired to be 
pleasant, or to indulge in my hobby—dra- 
matics—I went off to bed to sulk. 

One day my boss called me to his desk 
and told me he could not keep me. I evi- 
dently did not understand the work, he 
said, and added that personally he felt I 
could improve, and would try me for an- 
other month. I was frantic. I couldn't tell 
him that so long as I was watching the 
person talking to me I could follow in- 
structions; or that I often misunderstood 
what was said, and had to elaborate to 
cover up. As I stood up at the end of the 
interview, my boss said, 

“May I ask a very personal question?” 
He continued a little hesitantly, “I won- 
der if you always hear what is said.” 

I recall feeling defiant, and ready to 
shout at him, “Of course I do; do you 
think I’m deaf?” Something stopped me, 
and I said instead, “Yes, sir, | am slightly 
hard of hearing—at times.” I placed em- 
phasis on the “slightly” and added the “at 
times” as an afterthought. 
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From that time on, I have never seen 
anyone more willing to go out of his way 
to make certain that I understood than my 
boss. When it was necessary for me to 
attend conferences, he raised his voice in 
a normal manner to be sure I heard him. 
Others in the group took their cue from 
him, and they too talked a little louder. 

There was a marked change in the atti- 
tude between me and my co-workers. | 
was consulted and part of the office group. 
I was wanted! All this because I had ad- 
mitted I was hard of hearing—incredible 
as it may seem. And it was such an easy 
thing to do! 

Finally I was persuaded to visit the local 
Hearing Society. A technician made a thor- 
ough examination with and without hear- 
ing aids. At her suggestion, I purchased 
an aid. A new world is open to me now. 
People tell me it is reflected in my face: 
that I look years younger. I have no hesi- 
tancy in going anywhere. I have even gone 
back into dramatics, which I had had to 
give up because I couldn’t hear the cue 
lines from off stage, nor the director’s in- 
structions too distinctly. 

Oddly enough, I no longer hesitate to 
admit I am hard of hearing. People look 
at me unbelievingly when I tell them I wear 
an aid. 

I have lost count of the number of times 
I have said “I am hard of hearing. you 
know.” I have lost count of the number of 
times the reply has come back to me, “You 
I'd never believe it... but do you 
know I am too?” Sometimes we compare 
notes, in a friendly, comradely way. 

So, you see, we aren’t alone. Not in this 
town, nor in any other. Indeed it is very 
true, we are many! 


are? 


TO LISTENING SIGHT 
A bird to you is music, 
A lilting melody 


Showered from a tall sky, 
Shaken from a tree. 


\ bird to me is motion 
How sweet, to listening sight, 
The fluent, soundless music 
Of free, unfettered flight! 
—JANE MERCHANT 
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It'sa Jay L War ren,inc. Precedent 
to be FIRST in Auditory Training Tool 


Advancements! 
... gated compression am- 


plification is an important 
WARREN FIRST 







MODEL T-2 UNIT 


CUSTOM BUILT PROFESSIONAL 
MODEL: Gated Compression Amplification; 
AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT complete 





Jay L. Warren and associates have worked 
closely with educators of the hard of hearing 
in developing auditory training units of the 
finest tone qualities at high amplitude over 
wide range. An accomplishment which is 
making “WARREN” first choice among spe- 
cialists is “Gated Compression Amplifica- 
tion” . . . a new electronic circuit develop- 
ment in which the elements of speech are 
amplified to a predetermined amplitude; 
maintaining configuration of speech at high 
intensity levels. This enables the building 
of rhythmical sound and speech pattern. 
Balanced hearing . . . long desired is now 
realized through this Warren development. 
All models have this feature—from D-1, D-2 
and T-2. 

Before you select a training unit, see and 
hear these units in action . . . a demonstra- 
tion will satisfy! 


AS THEY HEAR SO 
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SHALL 


with one (M-4) semi-directional desk type 
crystal microphone and cable, and one 
(HS-1) dynamic receiver head-set (complete 
with headband, 2 receivers, rubber cushions, 
cord and plug). For use with FOUR to 
[TWENTY students. Full mixing with 
THREE microphone circuits and _ built-in 
FHREE SPEED PHONOGRAPH, Ceramic 
crystal pick-up with precious metal tipped 
needle—plays all records. 


Write for further information and prices. 


arren, Inc. 


Jay L. 


Medical Electror 


5 NO. WABASH AVE 


Teer 





SPEAK 
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OUR MISCELLANY 


Any Sound Perception May Be Used 
A Letter to the Editor 

I was interested in “The Efficacy of Acoustic 

Programs” which appeared in your May issue. | 


have hospital clinics for the teaching of speech, 


language, lipreading, etc., for deaf children and 
agree entirely with the findings of the experi- 
ment at the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf. 

I have in my clinics children who were sent to 
me as being totally deaf but who, after several 
years, can, with a hearing aid, recognize words. 
The older children can recognize sentences relat- 
ing to a page of twelve pictures, nursery rhymes, 
etc. In the case of the more severely deaf, the 
recognition may be based on only one or two 
sounds, but the others can repeat the whole sen- 
tence, word for word, without seeing the piec- 
tures. Whilst most work is done with hearing and 
lipreading, this particular work is given for hear- 
ing only, my face being hidden. 

The speech of these children much more nearly 
approaches normal than that of most deaf. chil- 
dren I have heard, in that even the severely deaf 
have a certain amount of rhythm and inflection in 
their voices. This has been developed in their 
voice production lessons, when they can imitate 
the speech tunes which I give them, follow differ- 
ing rhythms, and increase and diminish volume 
at command. They can recite poetry intelligibly 
and with quite a bit of “feeling.” The older 
children nearly always talk in reasonably well 
constructed sentences, and not isolated words. 
Their grammar is up to—and in some cases in 
advance of—that of hearing children, they can 
change tenses, give a sentence in several different 
ways, and use quite a few colloquialisms. 

In the voice production exercises I find that 
raising and lowering of the arms helps the chil- 
dren considerably to “feel” the rise and fall of 
their voices. I also use arm movements to help 
them to get good vowel sounds—forming the 
shape of the vowel sound with the arms whilst 
forming it with their mouths. All this is done 
whilst wearing earphones, so that they are hear- 
ing, feeling, and seeing their speech. 

All my older children are attending ordinary 
schools, coming to me once a week for two hours, 
so that they are hearing and seeing normal speech 
going on around them all the time. The fact that 
most of them are popular with their school friends 
would seem to indicate that they are fairly easy 
to understand. 

I have also had success with adolescents who 
have left deaf schools where they have been 
treated as totally deaf and not encouraged to use 
their residual hearing. Even most of these, after 
a few months with a hearing aid and auditory 
training, can recognize practice sentences and 
show improvement in voice production and speech. 

Definitely it is very well worth the extra time 
and trouble needed to train the residual hearing 
of even the severely deaf. 

Yours faithfully, 
SytviAN M. Martin, 
Licentiate of the College of Speech 
Therapists, London, England 
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The Nation’s First Institute for Research on 
Exceptional Children, recently established at 
the University of Illinois, will be ready on Sep- 
tember 1 to expand its research activities in be- 
half of both handicapped and gifted children in 
cooperation with the Illinois Departments of 
Public Welfare and Public Instruction. Director 
of the new Institute will be Dr. Samuel A. Kirk, 
professor of education in the University’s College 
of Education. 


Dr. Maurice H. Fouracres, newly appointed 
head of the Department of Special Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has de- 
clared that handicapped children should be pro- 
vided with educational services that will help 
them become “effective and contributing mem- 
bers of their communities.” Dr. Fouracres will 
head a department now entering its sixteenth 
year as a leadership preparation agency for the 
schools and colleges of the United States and 
many other countries—a department which has 
as one of its main goals to bring about a greater 
awareness of the problems of exceptional children 
in public schools. 


The Sonalator, the Sonactor, the Sona- 
Graph, and the Sona-Stretcher were four of 
the instruments, among the ten million dollars 
worth of equipment, on display at the meeting 
of the Institute of Radio Engineers in New York 
in March, 1952. The first three are commercial 
adaptations of the “visible speech” equipment 
developed at the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
several years ago. The fourth is a unit for re- 
producing speech from records in “slow motion.” 
The Kay Electric Company of Pine Brook, New 
Jersey, manufactures all four of the instruments, 
which range in price from $650 to $1,795. 


A New Name for “Occupations”: Occupa- 
tions, the Vocational Guidance Journal, after 30 
years of publication, will appear this October 
under a new name—The Personnel and Guidance 
Journal. 

Occupations got its new title when its pub- 
lishers, the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, joined forces with several other guidance 
organizations to form a new organization, the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association, 
at which time it was decided to broaden Occupa- 
tions to meet the needs of members of all the 
guidance associations. 

Television for Deaf Children was given 
special attention on June 13 by the British Broad- 
casting Corporation when it presented a program 
said to be the first in the world especially designed 
to meet the needs of the deaf. Lipstick and some- 
what slowed-up speech contributed to ease of un- 
derstanding by lipreading. 

Correction: “That the Deaf May Speak,” 
the new and beautiful color film from the Lexing- 
ton School for the Deaf, was made_ possible 
through the Estate of Lt. Lester N. Hofheimer, 
not, as stated in September, through the Lester 
E. Hofheimer Foundation. THe Votta Review 
regrets the mistake. 
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HERE IT IS: 





the extremely tiny hearing aid 
thousands have been waiting for... 


RADIOEAR Model 82 “ZEPHYR’ 


The latest Radioear hearing engi- 
neering achievement . . . practical, 
extremely tiny, yet efficient, durable 
and really economical for every-day 
use. With ‘‘Zephyr,’’ even the quite 
severely deafened can hear—and 
hear well. Special built-in feature— 
Radioear’s famous patented Phone- 


master brings clear understanding 
over any phone, anywhere. 





Ask your nearest Radioear Coun- 
selor about this amazing Model 82 
“Zephyr’’. Write for FREE Folder 
on the “‘Zephyr’”’ and other RADIO- 
EAR Hearing aids. 


RADIOEAR CORPORATION 


RADIOEAR BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH 16, PENNA. 


Trustworthy Hearing Aids Since 1924 
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A LIBRARY CORNER THAT PROVED IRRESISTIBLE 


Making a Library Corner Interesting. 

It is a challenge to any classroom teacher to 

stimulate leisure time reading. A little device 

which I have found successful with many chil- 
dren has been the use of a small maple chair 
and table with a lamp attached to it. This little 
group placed invitingly near the book shelves 
entices even the slow reader to stop a while un- 
der the glow of the light to read a story. As an 

indication of its drawing power, the first time I 

used the chair and table I found six or eight 

children sitting on the floor reading in the little 
circle of light the lamp gave. The novelty of it 

did not last always to that extent, of course, but 

we keep the light turned on, and it still invites 

the child who has finished his work to slip back 
and relax for a few minutes in a homelike corner. 
KATHERINE NEGLEY 
5th grade, Mary Bennett School 
Los Angeles, California 
The Volta Bureau Library acknowledges 
with thanks the receipt of the following publica- 
tions: 

Nordisk Tidsskrift for Praktisk Audiologi | April 
1952) ; 

Report of the Dedication Ceremonies of three 
buildings at the Virginia State School, New- 
port News, May 18, 1951; 

and the following Annual Reports: 

American Hearing Society (June 1951-May 1952) 

British Association of the Hard of Hearing (April 
1952) 
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Koninklijk Instituut Voor Doofstommen te Gron- 
ingen, Holland (1951) 


Lexington School for the Deaf in New York City 
(1950-1951) 

New York School for the Deaf, White Plains 
(and Yearbook, Year ended June 30, 1951) 


Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for 

the Blind (1951) 

Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf (1950- 

1951) 

New Clinic in Copenhagen: A_ State-spon- 
sored clinic has recently been established in 
Copenhagen, Denmark, “to examine, test and 
guide deaf children and children that are hard of 
hearing.” The Statens Undersogelses og Vejled- 
ningsklinik for Dove og Svaert Tunghore Born 
will provide hearing and psychological tests for 
children from 1% to 7 years of age, and will 
conduct a summer class for parents and children 
as well as provide visiting teachers’ to carry on 
the work of educating the parents in the homes. 

The Parent Circle, already organized by a 
group of parents in Copenhagen who have com- 
pleted the John Tracy Clinic Correspondence 
Course,have a representative to meet with the 
Clinic. At present this representative is Mr. 
Verner Houengaard, who, with some of the other 
parents, has been responsible for translating and 
mimeographing the Tracy Correspondence Course 
and distributing it in Danish. The new Clinic 
will also make use of the Tracy Correspondence 
Course. 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 





A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL 
HOME-LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 


SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 
ROOMS and APPLIANCES. Individual and Group Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and 
Television. 


HORSEBACK-RIDING, BICYCLING, TOBAGGANING, COMPETITIVE SPORTS 
WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, and other recreational features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U. S. and Canada. — NOT RESTRICTED TO 

LUTHERANS. — All parents desiring for their children a thorough elementary edu- 

cation together with Christian guidance in a home-like environment should write 
the Director for further information. 


J. A. Klein, Director 6861 Nevada Ave. Detroit 34, Mich. 
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IN THE BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


The Hard of Hearing Child, by Nellie Mac- 
Donald, in The Educational Courier, 34 
Prince Arthur Avenue, Toronto, Canada, 
December, 1951. 25 cents. 


This article, published in the official journal 
of two Ontario teachers’ associations, gives some 
excellent suggestions to the grade teacher as to 
how to detect, and help, the hard of hearing child 
in the ordinary classroom. Miss MacDonald, who 
teaches preschool children with impaired hearing 
in Toronte, states that “there are no universal 
characteristics (of a hard of hearing child) and 
no ready made list of remedies.” 

Also by Miss MacDonald is an abstract, in 
mimeographed form, of an address delivered on 
May 11, 1951, to the students of MacDonald Col- 
lege, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Quebec. The speaker 
told her young listeners: 

“The field of teaching the deaf fringes on so 
many others that the teacher has unlimited oppor- 
tunities to grow in her profession. Perhaps 
no other training can give her so many wide op- 
portunities to make friends, to do, to see, to 
share, and to contribute.” 


Deafness, by Donald K. Lewis, M.D., in the 
American Journal of Nursing, 2 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y., May, 1952. 50 


cents, Pages 575-578. 


It is hoped that this particular issue of this 
journal has had wide circulation within the pro- 
fession and that the article by Dr. Lewis has been 
read by the nurses for whom it was written. Dr. 
Lewis, who is a surgeon and associate director 
of the Winthrop Foundation for the investigation 
of deafness, discusses the types of deafness and 
also deals with their potentiality for treatment 
and rehabilitation. 

In the same issue of the American Journal of 
Nursing under the title “If Your Patient is Deaf” 
are a number of worthwhile suggestions, made by 
Louise Neuschutz, relating to communicating with 
hearing handicapped people. 


A System for Developing Speech With Cere- 
bral Palsied Children, by Harold West- 
lake, National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, 11 S. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois. 15 pages. 25 cents. 
From his years of experience, Dr. Westlake 

has here detailed a system designed to help the 
speech therapist in working with cerebral palsied 
children, giving consideration first to their psy- 
chological, social and physiological readiness and 
then to the specific speech training methods. 


Measuring Your Pubiic Relations, by Her- 
man D. Stein. National Publicity Council 
for Health and Welfare Services, Inc., 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 48 
pages. $1.25. 


The improvement of public relations is a prob- 
lem which confronts most health and welfare 
agencies. This pamphlet discusses the value and 
limitations of research methods in evaluating the 
status of an agency’s public relations program. 
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Life Adjustment Booklets, to help young 


people solve their problems; Junior Life Adjust- 
ment Booklets, to meet the needs of growing boys 
and girls; and Better Living Booklets, designed 
for parents and teachers, are three valuable series 
published by Science Research Associates, 57 
West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10. Several dozen 
pamphlets are already in print (40 cents each; 
any 3 for $1); new ones will be issued September 
through May, and are available on subscription. 
Each pamphlet is written by an expert in the 
field covered. For example, “Helping Children 
Talk Better” has been prepared by C. Van Riper; 
“Understanding Yourself” (in the Life Adjust- 
ment series) and “Self-Understanding, a First 
Step to Understanding Children” (in the Better 
Living Series) by Dr. William C. Menninger. 
The subjects are varied and range from problems 
of personal adjustment to such problems as those 
presented in “Primer of Atomic Energy,” and 
“Facts About Alcohol.” Each pamphlet is short, 
colorful, attractively illustrated, and concludes 
with a brief but comprehensive bibliography. 


Growing Up in an Anxious Age. 1952 
Yearbook of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, 


D. C. 263 pages. $3.50. 


Books which too infrequently reach the lay- 
man’s shelf but which could be very helpful 
to teachers and parents are the Yearbooks of this 
professional association. The 1950 Yearbook, 
“Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools,” 
brought within one volume much of the current 
thinking in this important field. This latest 
Yearbook summarizes the hazards and conflicts 
which face our children today, and proposes ways 
in which we, the adults who deal with these 
children, can better understand those problems. 
One chapter, “Helping the Individual to Help 
Himself,” is of particular interest in showing 
ways by which anxieties and fears may be re- 
duced and tensions used for constructive ends. 


Living is Learning, by Margaret Rostel, June 
1952 issue of the Matrix, 408 West 38% 


Street, Austin 5, Texas. 25 cents. 


Mrs. Rostel, who is Director of Public Rela- 
tions for the American Hearing Society, tells an 
interesting story of her career as a writer and 
public relations worker. The story, ostensibly 
about herself, becomes in reality a tribute to her 
late husband, a professional writer, who adjusted 
himself to a severe loss of hearing and “missed 
no opportunity in urging hard of hearing friends 
or acquaintances to do something about their 
hearing problems.” 

“Obviously,” concludes Mrs. Rostel, “I’m fortu- 
nate. JI had a private teacher for a 15-year post- 
graduate course in newspaper work and_ public 
relations!” 
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Now...for the first time 


AMAZING NEW METHODS 
OF FITTING HEARING AIDS 


New scientific accuracy 





no guesswork— 
you get photographic proof 


Now, you may be sure, when you get a Paravox Hearing Aid, that you are 
receiving full value— and a proper compensation for your particular hearing 
needs. By Paravox Photoscription Service, the sounds from your instrument 
are recorded photographically. You actually see, in this picture, how the 
tight degree of sound at every part of the scale has been controlled to 
help you hear better. 


Insist on this new e r ott 
~ rint! 
“i: photos Service 


Yes, your Paravox can be 
photographically proved, and you get a 
copy of the photograph. Your 
hearing is precious — why take chances 
with anything less modern than a 
Photoscription-fitted Paravox Hearing Aid? 






FREE BOOKLET tells all... 


Write for new Free Booklet telling the whole story of this exclusive new 


service, how it controls your aid’s performance photographically, over the years. 
There are various applications of Paravox Photoscription Service, one of which 


may be best suited to your needs. See your Paravox Dealer or write today, without obligation. 


PARAVOX, INC. 
2056 East Fourth Street 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


FOR THE DEAF 
Founded by 


Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
Stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders—children and adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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Helen Keller Under the Southern Cross, by 
Arthur William Blaxall, Juta & Co., Ltd., 
Cape Town and Johannesburg, 1952. 
10/6 throughout South Africa. $2, from 
the Volta Bureau. 


This, in her own words, is Helen Keller’s story 
of what she calls “an unforgettable tour”—two 
months and one week of travel through South Af. 
rica. In the course of that trip, Miss Keller vis- 
ited 28 schools and institutions for the deaf and 
the blind, and some 50,000 people attended the 
18 meetings and receptions she addressed. She 
gives a vivid picture of what the trip meant to 
her and to those to whom her life is dedicated in 
that “land divided against itself.” 

In his introduction to her narrative, the Rey- 
erend Arthur Blaxall, who supervised her tour 
and whose long years of work for the deaf and 
the blind in South Africa are well-known, has 
not only given the highlights of Helen Keller’s 
visit to South Africa, as he saw them, but has 
also reviewed her life, touching upon her notable 
achievements—her education, her writings, ete.— 
but, even more, has given the reader a moving 
sense of her dedication to the handicapped and 
the inspiration she has been to thousands through- 
out the world. 

The book closes with a series of charming and 
vivid photographs of Miss Keller and those she 
visited. 


The Child Who Is Hard of Hearing, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Folder No. 36, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1952. 14 pages. 5 cents. 

Here is another in the series by the Children’s 
Bureau dealing with handicaps in childhood. 
Others already in print relate to cerebral palsy 
and epilepsy. This simple but well-written pam- 
phlet points out the great deal that has been 
learned in the past decade about helping the hard 
of hearing child both medically and educationally. 


Corrective Therapy for the Handicapped 
Child, by Eleanor B. Stone and John W. 
Deyton, M.D., Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1951. 315 pages. 


Here is a detailed rehabilitation manual de- 
signed to assist physical education teachers to 
adapt physical and health programs for all types 
of handicapped children who are likely to be 
found in a school situation. The causes, reactions, 
and corrective measures which may be taken for 
the various disabilities are discussed. 


Speech Improvement, by Letitia Raubicheck, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1952. 225 
pages. $3.50. 


This text has been written on the level of the 
average high school student who is in need of 
speech correction. Although only the more com- 
mon types of voice and articulation disorders are 
considered, there are chapters designed for use 
with students with foreign accents and for those 
who stutter. 
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FOR SPEECH and AUDITORY TRAINING 


AT HOME OR IN THE SCHOOL 


MELODY MASTER —A Professional Tool of Proven Performance. 





The IDEAL P-| COMPANION MODEL, shown above, is basically an exceptional 
quality microphone speech amplifier, specifically designed for the needs of the acousti- 
cally handicapped. The sound is so clear, so crisp, so NATURAL that it will amaze you 
—use it for hours without fatigue. A thoroughly efficient unit for individual or small 
group instruction. It is light, it is compact, it is inexpensive! — yet power enough for 
optimum hearing. Although power available exceeds 130 dbs, it is seldom that this 
amount is used to reveal hidden hearing not found by any other established means. 
Comfortable listening, then speeds auricular and academic training. 


Let them ENJOY TELEVISION! 


It captures the interest of child and adult, yet any kind of sound is NOT good enough! 
Makeshift connections to television or radio are unsatisfactory and dangerous. We sup- 
ply special instructions so that your local technician or hearing specialist can attach 
the P-| IDEAL Auditory Amplifier properly to television (or radio) receiver to enjoy 
sound at its best for comfortable listening. It is an interesting, quick way to speed the 
ability to lipread, acquire rhythmic oral expression, while developing the habit of 
hearing. 

If you want Auditory Training Equipment for home or school, for individual or any size 
group, that will help you do that all important job in the shortest possible time, with a 
minimum amount of trial and tribulation to student or teacher, then by all means look into 


IDEAL AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT 


FOR DEMONSTRATION by trained specialist in hearing problems, 
WRITE TODAY—Ask for folder, ‘AUDITORY TRAINING DEVELOPS THE HABIT OF HEARING” 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


2106 BERWYN AVE. CHICAGO 25, ILLINOIS 
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ORTHOVOX 














ze 


Save Money — Modernize! 


. 





Yes, you'll be money ahead when you rehabilitate 
your old Western Electric group hearing aid a 
the advanced Orthovox System and the adoption o 
modern KENFRE headset equipment. 

The combined use of the hearing aid receiver with 


group hearing aids is the most advanced step in years 


to improve this type of equipment. 
We specialize in reconverting and bringing up-to-date 
your Western Electric group hearing aid at a cost 
much less than the cost of new equipment. Let us tell 
you how. Write today for full information. 





* 














High quality group training unit merchants since 1935 


Write Kenfre Headset Co. 
903 Maxwell Ave. 
Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


AUDIPHONE (°ompany 


9 Ransom Ave., N.E., Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 





Plans 
(From page 382) 


center and four long rows of hutches on 
each side, two-compartment ones for does, 
six-compartment ones for single young 
does to save for future breeding mothers, 
and five three-compartment ones for bucks, 
For the door of every compartment I have 
made a metal card holder which I shaped 
on a form with a hammer. A pair of rings 
hold it to the door. It holds two cards, 
one Braille and one printed, giving the 
name, age, and the date of breeding. Every 
month I scrub all the water crocks. When 
I fill the feeders night and morning I use a 
cart made for that purpose. When a doe 
is due to kindle, I put a nesting box with 
straw into her cage. Next summer we will 
have a sprinkling system on the roof so 
that we can keep the temperature down 
below ninety degrees. 

A man comes every Monday to buy our 
young rabbits and a chicken man comes 
when we are ready to sell our friers. Our 
neighbors buy our eggs. I keep accurate 
account books for my chickens and rabbits, 
which is interesting. 

I wish all the handicapped could have 
such a business. I also do very interesting 
Braille transcribing for the National Tran- 
scribers Society for the Blind in Palo Alto, 
and sometimes I do a little weaving. So 
I keep busy and happy all of the time. 

Not Enough 
(From page 381) 


first trip should be to a reasonably quiet 
spot. After the trainee has been seated the 
volume control of the instrument should be 
turned up and he should listen. Sounds 
should be associated with their sources so 
a crashing dish would be recognized as 
such and not experienced as terrifying. 

When the waitress has brought the menu, 
it should be read and then she should be 
asked for her recommendation. This af- 
fords additional easy listening practice be- 
cause her suggestions will be familiar. 

When eating at one place is pleasant, a 
more noisy spot should be selected and an 
adequate adjustment to the noise level 
achieved. 

6. Frequently public transportation poses 
a problem because of an excessive noise 
level interfering with sustained conversa- 
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MALLORY Mercury Battery 


reduces size 
of Hearing Aids 30% 





In Mercury Batteries... 
it's Mallory First 


First mercury dry battery... 
developed by Mallory for mili- 
tary equipment— 1943. 


Miniaturized monopack hearing 
aid... made possible by Mallory 
RM-4 Mercury Batteries— 1945. 
First Mallory RM-1 Mercury Bat- 
tery... permitted 50% redue- 
tion in hearing aid case sizes 
1949, 
First again... the new Mallory 
RM-401 Mercury Battery re- 
duces case sizes another 30% 
1952. 
These Mallory “‘firsts’’ are no 
accident. They are the result of 
a research and development pro- 
gram that will continue to bring 
you the newest and finest in 
mercury batteries ... with these 
outstanding features: 

Long life 

Factory fresh 

Need no rest 

No “fading” 

Noise-free contact 

Low cost 
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Today’s biggest news for hearing aid users is the 


new Mallory RM-401 Mercury “A” Battery and the 
slim, new, lightweight instruments that have been 
designed around it. 

The RM-401 is smaller in diameter and weighs less 
than half an ounce. Yet with the small amount of 
current used by the tiny tubes in these new instru- 
ments, they will give you service life equal to that 
of bigger and bulkier instruments. 


This is another Mallory “first” that means lighter 
weight, smaller, more inconspicuous hearing aids 
for you. 

As in all other Mallory hearing aid batteries, the 
new RM-401 will give you the same fade-proof per- 
formance, and long life that thousands of users 
have come to expect from Mallory Batteries. 





P.R.MALLORY & CO. Inc. 





P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., BATTERY DIV., NORTH TARRYTOWN, N.Y 
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EQUIPPED 
FOR 

BETTER 
TELEPHONE 
RECEPTION 


The telephone amplifier, designed to 
provide louder telephone reception, 
enables people with impaired hearing 
to enjoy the convenience of telephone 
service. You can arrange for a trial of 
this equipment at the near- 
est Business Office of your 
Bell Telephone Company. 











WHAT PEOPLE SAY 
THE NITCHIE SCHOOL BASIC COURSE 


IN LIPREADING 
by Kathryn Alling Ordman and Mary Pauline Ralli 
30 Complete Lessons $4.00 plus 25c¢ postage. 
Order from, and make checks payable to: 


KATHRYN ALLING ORDMAN 
24 Monroe Place Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus 10c¢ for mailing. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 


M. Evelyn Pratt 








Teachers’ Manuals, 85c. Postage not included 
BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $1.75 


Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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tion. When such interference exists. the 
hearing aid may be turned down a little, 
but it should never be turned completely 
off. A voice should be able to attract the 
attention of the listener. It should be re. 
membered that a person with normal hear. 
ing cannot turn off his hearing except as 
his mind shuts out those sounds he does 
not need to hear. 

7. Practice at work will depend upon 
the nature of what the trainee does. If he 
works in a boiler factor where even nor- 
mal hearing is inadequate, the instrument 
should not be worn. Also. it should not be 
worn if there is the possibility that it might 
he broken. If work is in an office, listening 
should progress to the more difficult situa. 
tions in which several persons are talking 
and even in the presence of some back. 
sround noise. 

This is auditory training. Its goal is to 
assist the new hearing aid user to become 
adjusted to a world of sound by easy 
stages. The time involved varies from in- 
dividual to individual. On the average. two 
months of following these suggestions 
should see the trainee well on the way to 
moving freely in a world of sound. 


Keller 
(From page 378) 


tions, one of the flowers which grow pro- 
fusely in Israel at this season of the year. 

One of the senior girls then presented 
to our esteemed guest a scroll with a bibli- 
cal quotation upon it, and a basket of flow- 
ers and vegetables symbolic of the dual 
significance of the holiday eve upon which 
she visited us. The following words writ- 
ten on the scroll were read in both Hebrew 
and English: 

Your friends the deaf children of the Institute 
for the Deaf in Haifa, Israel, bless you upon your 
visit to us and our land with the blessing of a 
long and happy life. May the words of the 
prophet Isaiah be realized: “And I will bring 
the blind by a way that they knew not: I will 
lead them in paths that they have not known: 
I will make darkness light before them and 
crooked things straight . Hear ye deaf and 
look ye blind that ye may see.” (Isaiah 42, 16-18.) 


Miss Keller’s face lit up with joy, and 
she again surprised the children by saying 
“Todah” (thank you), upon receipt of 
these gifts. She insisted upon guessing the 
contents of the basket of “bikurim” (first 
fruit offerings). These flowers and vege- 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 





Boys on the Athletic Field 


Oral Educational Program 

An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
exclusively since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is trained continuously from 
admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted from four to five years of age and progress 
through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is planned to fit 
pupils for high school work. The 140 pupils enrolled this vear are taught by a faculty of 
380 members. 

There are thirteen well equipped buildings on an eighteen acre campus located in the 
foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped 
four earefuily supervised homes. ‘Teachers 


according to age and educational progress in 
live and take their meals with the pupils. Classes are condueted in a well equipped cen- 
tral school building. Instruction is provided in Art, Home Economics, and Industrial Arts. 


Teacher Education Department 
Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may 
apply for either the one vear or two year teacher education course. The one year course 
of 30 semester hours work qualifies one as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two-year 
course lends to a Master's Degree from Smith Coliege or the University of Massa- 
chusetts. Enrollment is limited to twelve students per year. 


Professional Materials 
Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds 


by Caroline A. Yale $ .75 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 6.00 set 
Consonant and Vowel Charts separately $ 2.00 set 
Life of Jesus for Children (20 story charts) 
by Marianna Macomber $ 5.00 set 
Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 
Series I Four charts of 12 stories each $13.50 series 
Series IT Four charts of 12 stories each $17.00 series 
Series III Myths $10.00 series 
Series I, II, IV. $38.50 set 


For further information address 
George T. Pratt, Principal 
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THE NEW 


Speechmaster 


A new visual aid 
in the teaching of 
speech to the deaf. 
The child sees the 
positions of the 
tongue, operates 
the device and 
imitates the move- 
ments. 

Further informa- 
tion will be gladly 
furnished upon 

request. 


THE SPEECHMASTER COMPANY 
69 North 9th Street, Newark 7, New Jersey 











AUDITORY TRAINING 
FOR THE DEAF 


By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST and 
EDNA K. MONSEES 
$3 


(Plus 12ec for mailing) 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 





—_Kinzie Books— 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, etc., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the child’s range ....- $2.25 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
eal lipreading - $2.75 

LIPREADING FOR JUNIOBS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lipreading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
junior classes. sere Ltt 

COMBINATION PRICE 

Books I, II, and III, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus parcel post. 

Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 








P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Wash. 
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tables the children themselves had grown 
in our school garden. Our children were 
quite impressed by Miss Keller’s tactile 
sense, for by handling a new potato she 
immediately told what it was. The cucum. 
ber, radish, and flowers she recognized by 
their odors. 

Miss Keller then asked for permission to 
speak a few words. Miss Polly Thomson, 
Miss Keller’s secretary-companion, repeated 
the remarks and they were translated into 
Hebrew by our director, Dr. Zaliouk. Those 
of us who understood English were amazed 
at the facility of Miss Keller’s speech, 
which was almost completely understand. 
able. She thanked the children for their 
gifts and first fruit offerings and told 
them how she feels for them that they can- 
not hear. “But,” she said, “you can see 
the sky, stars, and birds, and you can love 
them and be happy. Some things are hard 
for you because you cannot hear. But be- 
lieve me, I was never sorry that I learned 
to speak, and your teachers believe that 
you can acquire speech. I want you to 
work hard on your articulation and justify 
the faith of your teachers in your powers. 
If you do it, it will be your proudest ae- 
complishment and you will lift a banner 
for the deaf who come after you. Shalom.” 

After posing for pictures and a short 
visit to the school building where she ob- 
served a kindergarten acoustic training 
lesson and signed our guest book, Miss 
Keller left with “Shalom” and “Todah.” 
The children then broke from their lines 
and surrounded her, trying to grasp her 
hands and kiss her, pressing their flowers 
to her. 

Helen Keller combines within her person 
the enthusiasm of youth and the appear- 
ance of a prophet. Her visit to our school 
and land may have been brief in time, but 
the impression she has left, not only with 
our children and staff, but with the many 
hundreds of people she talked to through- 
out this country, will be everlasting. 


Molly 
(From page 372) 


I introduced a friend to him, saying, 
“This is Miss Anderson, from Australia.” 
“What province?” asked Tad. He placed 
his hand on Miss Anderson’s face, and she 
replied, “Melbourne, Victoria.” “Oh yes, 
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MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


World-famous wife and mother; Senior United 
States Representative of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly; author, radio and television com- 
mentator; internationally respected and admired 
for her interest in, and understanding of, all peoples. 





MR. RUPERT HUGHES 


Author, playwright, producer, poet, biographer, 
composer; chief assistant editor of the 25-volume 
History of the World published by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica; veteran of two world wars; Hollywood 


writer, Doctor of Letters, director and commentator. 
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HONORABLE CHARLES EDISON 
Son of the late Thomas A. Edison; former Assist- 


ant Secretary and then Secretary of the Navy; 

former Governor of New Jersey; guiding force as 

officer and/or director in many nationally known 

civic, educational and industrial organizations. 
These three great 

Americans can afford any 
type of hearing aid 

at any price. They wear 


the seventy-five dollar 


Zenith hearing aid. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DATA BASED ON 
“WHO'S WHO IN AMERICA." 
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CLARA BLOCK 
LENDING LIBRARY 


For members of the 
Volta Speech Association 


for the Deaf 


In addition to helpful books, important 
back numbers of the VoLTA REVIEW 
or bound volumes of past years 
may also he borrowed. 


e 
For full information write to 


1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7. D. C. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 











CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 
for the Deaf and Partially Deaf 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. L., N. Y. 


Speech Method only from Nursery 
through Elementary Grades. Hear- 
ing Rehabilitation to enable pupils 
to continue their education with the 
Hearing Child. Booklet on request. 


Enrollment for Peter Pan Camp 
open for 1953 
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said Tad, “Melbourne is the capital of 
Victoria.” 

Another friend to whom I introduced 
him is named Franklin. “Are you de. 
scended from Benjamin Franklin?” asked 
Tad. His ability to get proper names by 
touch is truly amazing. Watching him 
carry on a conversation, I could not help 
wishing that some pioneer would experk 
ment with the tactile sense in teaching lip. 
reading to adults. Exponents of the Jena 
Method depend to some extent on the sense 
of feeling, but it is only the feeling in the 
speech organs; the finger tips are not em 
ployed. Logically, and theoretically, tactile 
lipreading should be easier than visual lip. 
reading, since there are no homophenes in 
tactile lipreading. The lipreader can feel 
the difference between the voiced conso- 
nants, the breath consonants, and the nasal 
sounds: but watching him do it is like ob 
serving one of the seven wonders of the 
world. In fact, “wonderful” is the word to 
apply to Winthrop Chapman. 

One of the most impressive things I saw 
him do was write down a name and address 
from dictation. One of the Sisters from St. 
Mary's School for the Deaf in Buffalo hap- 
pened to be in his audience, and she told 
him there was a deaf-blind young man then 
going to school at St. Mary’s. Tad immedi- 
ately asked for his name and _ address, 
promising to write to him. In the most 
casual way in the world, Tad reached into 
his back trousers pocket for a Braille tablet, 
fitted a card on it, produced a stylus, placed 
his hand on Sister Pauline’s face as she 
gave the name, tapped out the name rapidly 
in Braille, put his hand up again while she 
repeated the address, wrote it down, and put 
tablet and stylus nonchalantly back into his 
pocket as any man would do after writing 
an address in a pocket notebook. 

All lipreading is a real achievement, but 
sightless lipreading is extraordinary. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mo.Lty MATHER. 


Taylor 
(From page 370) 


had always motivated his students and his 
teachers with the belief that objectives can 
be gained by employing, in a_ simple, 


charming way, music, poetry, and loving 
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CHROMOVOX.. 
in developing speech, ” 


.of tremendous value 


says NATHAN P. HARRIS, Principal, 
Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. Harris adds, “It has proven a good 
stimulus to learning and excellent for 
acoustic training.” 

This is because Chromovox combines 
sight and sound with motion and color to 
help you do a thorough teaching job. 
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two oclock 


three oclock 
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shoe 


Educational tapes include a 
wide range of subjects from 
the basic Babbling Reel for 
pre-school students to the ad- 






t By a 


Ship chick shirt 





vanced Baseball Reel. 40 tapes 
in all are available. 












HOW CHROMOVOX WORKS 
A flick of a switch sends a tape moving 
across the screen, capturing the child’s 
interest. He sees picture and word com- 
binations . . . learns to associate them with 
everyday objects. Simultaneously, he 
hears the teacher’s spoken word through 
a high fidelity-compression audio system 
. reinforcing his visual impression. 
When the child makes an error in breath, 
voiced or nasal sounds, you correct it 
quickly with Chromovox’ easy-to-operate 
color signals. 
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INEXPENSIVE GROUP AUDIO SYSTEM 


As many as 15 pupils can share in hear- 
ing participation through the medium of 
Chromovox with additional headsets and 
extension boxes. It eliminates the need 
for any other audio system. 

We will gladly send you complete in- 
formation and prices on Chromovox and 
accessory equipment. Simply write Dept. 
V-4, Chromovox Division, Caledonia Elec- 
tronics and Transformer Corp., Caledonia, 
New York. 


Caledonia 
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Caledonia, N. Y 
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Authoritative New 


For The 


DEAF 


Does a hearing impairment become pro- 
gressively worse? Are persistent or re- 
curring ear noises a sign of deafness? 
Does lost hearing cause other compli- 
cations? 

These and other important questions 
of vital interest to the 15 million persons 
in the United States who are ceee of 
hearing are answered in an authoritative 
new illustrated booklet, “How You Can 
Help Yourself to Hear Better.” It is now 
available to the hard of hearing readers 
of this magazine without any cost or 
obligation whatsoever. 

To obtain your free copy, which will 
be sent in a plain wrapper, simply send 
your request to: Electronic Research Di- 
rector, Beltone Hearing Aid Company, 
1450 West 19th Street, f 
Chicago 8, Illinois. A postcard will do. 


QUALITY HEARING AIDS 
Individually Fitted—Personally Serviced 


FREE BOOK COUPON 





! Beltone Hearing Aid Co. . 
| 1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Illinois | 
| Without cost or obligation send me your | 
| valuable FREE BOOK of facts ahout deaf- | 
{ ness and how to overcome it. | 
Re PR eT ee Pe re ere Tae 
| Address..... SEcEGE EE boadseeeea be sake | 
I Tows.....ccsces abexeaaen ee | 
a al ors ire i pea 
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kindness, rather than by using more 


strenuous methods. 

Everyone who knew him, however slight- 
ly. was impressed with his goodness, his 
kindliness, and above all, his absorbing 
interest in helping to further the education 
of deaf children. 

May I close this tribute to my dear, dear 
friend with this from Leigh Hunt, asking 
you to substitute for Abou Ben Adhem, 
Harris Taylor: 

ABOU BEN ADHEM 


Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase! ) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 

Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

An Angel writing in a book of gold: 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the Presence in the room he said, 

“What writest thou?” The Vision raised its head 

And with a look made of all sweet accord, 

Answered, “The names of those who love the 

Lord.” 

“And is mine one?” said Abou. “Nay, not so, 

Replied the Angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerly still, and said, “I pray thee, then, 

Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.” 

The Angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 

It came again with a great awakenirg light. 

And showed the names whom love of God had 
blessed; 

And, lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest! 


” 


Panel 
(From page 369) 

I invariably informed him at the very out- 
set that I was not at all sensitive and that if 
he failed to understand me, not to hesitate 
to say so and I would do the same in re- 
turn. This trick would immediately put 
him at ease with most gratifying results. 
Throughout my practice, specializing in 
public architecture, I encountered very 
little trouble, making many good friends 
among my various contacts. 

| cannot emphasize too strongly the im- 
portance of the deaf child being trained 
not to be sensitive about his affliction. He 
should also be encouraged to associate with 
the hearing world as much as possible, al- 
though I realize that in many cases, this 
is not feasible. He should develop a phil- 
osophy with which to face the many ob- 
stacles he is bound to encounter through 
his affliction. I am sure that if you teachers 
and parents can help the child along these 
lines, you will have gone a long way in 
making his life not only more useful but 
also far happier. 


The Volta Review 





